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GOODS FOR EXPORT 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in this paper should not 
be taken as indicating that they are available for export 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Consequent on the paper rationing, new subscribers cannot be 
accepted until further notice. Any applications will be put on 
a waiting list and will be dealt with in rotation in replacement 
of subscribers who do not renew theiy subscriptions 


POSTING ‘“‘ THE RAILWAY GAZETTE” OVERSEAS 
We would remind our readers that there are many overseas 
untries to which it is not permissible for private individuals to 
send printed journals and newspapers. THE RatLway GAZETTE 
possesses the necessary permit and facilities for such dispatch. 

We would emphasise that copies addressed to places in Great 
Britain should not be re-directed to places overseas 





TO CALLERS AND TELEPHONERS 
Until further notice our office hours are : 
Mondays to Fridays 9.30 a.m. till 5.30 p.m 
lhe office is closed on Saturdays 





ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 
By reason of staff shortage due to enlistment, we regret that 
it is no longer possible for us to answer enquiries involving 
research, or to supply dates when articles appeared in back 
numbers, either by telephone or by letter 


ERRORS, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
Owing to shortage of staff and altered printing arrangements 
due to the war, and less time available for proof reading, we 
ask our readers’ indulgence for typographical and other errors 
they may observe from time to time, also for poorer paper and 
printing compared with pre-war standards. 
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Railways and Air Transport 
ON a motion by Lord Londonderry civil aviation was due to be 
discussed in the House of Lords shortly after we closed for 
press. A report of the proceedings will be given in our next 
week’s issue. It was expected that the attitude of both the 
shipping and railway companies towards post-war civil aviation 
would be made known during the course of the debate. So far as 
the railway compapies are concerned they do not seek a subsidy 
for the operation of air services, assuming that other parties 
operating similar services are likewise unsubsidised, but they hold 
the view that they should be permitted to conduct civil air 
transport not only within Great Britain, but also to the principal 
European capitals. It is not their intention to ‘‘ strangle ”’ civil 
aviation in any form, but rather to permit it to develop as a 
part of the general transport system. Railway experience with 
air services, since railway air powers were secured in 1929, has 
been that the provision of air transport facilities has tended to 
increase travel by rail as well as by air. They would seek to 
carry mails by air, securing this traffic in the normal way. They 
will also be willing to co-operate with short-sea services where 
there is a local community of interest. 


Argentine State Railways Administration 


The resignation of Sefor Eduardo Huergo from the General 
Managership of the Argentine State Railways, a position he 
had held for about a year only, is the outcome of action by 
a section of the employees. Sefor Huergo has been attached to 
the State Railways Administration since March, 1932, the time 
during which considerable progress has been made by the rail- 
ways, and he had achieved a considerable reputation as an able 
railway officer. The terms of the petition (summarised on page 
492) presented to the President of the Republic by members of 
the Union Ferroviaria, which has resulted in the resignation of 
the General Manager and with him of the Administrative 
Council, savour of a political background. The incident lends 
point to the need for a careful exclusion of political influences in 
relation to commercial undertakings, an objective which often ‘is 
difficult of achievement in State-owned enterprises. Among the 
many State railways operating in the British Empire this objec- 
tive has been achieved with greater success perhaps than many 
other parts of the world; in fact the point was made in a recent 
correspondence in our columns that in many cases the success of 
these railways has been attained in spite of, rather than because 
of, State ownership, and that in practice the influence of the 
political administration was negligible 

aes o@ 


Government Control of the Coal Industry 


In June, 1942, it was announced that the Government would 
take full control of the operation of all coal mines, and over 
the allocation of coal raised, and that as a result of measures 
then put forward in a White Paper, the Government looked for 
. “‘ consistent increase in output during the coming year.’’ The 
Central Council of the Economic League points out that 
ministerial statements in the House of Commons have shown how 
far short Government control has fallen in its objective. For 
the eighteen months preceding control, output was 307,144,500 
tons, and in the first eighteen months of control it was 
298,321,800 tons; a reduction of 8,822,700 tons. In the first 
twelve weeks of the current year output has fallen by 3,764,800 
tons compared with twelve months earlier. In the White Paper 
it was stated that the number of shifts being worked each week 
was the highest on record, and a figure of 5-66 was mentioned. 
Since then the number of man shifts worked has declined steadily, 
and on an average each man now works half a shift less a week 
than the record mentioned by the Minister of Fuel & Power. 
Output has declined from 142-5 tons per person in the first six 
months of 1942, to 137-1 tons for the last six months of 1943. 


sac a= 
Another Plan for Railways in London 


The Royal Academy Summer Exhibition includes the plans 
of the Royal Academy Planning Committee for improving rail 
and road communications in London, The plans are accompanied 
by a detailed report and are largely concerned with the treatment 
of roads. Among the railway suggestions is the provision of an 
underground-ring railway to be joined by all main lines to 
London, and to intersect the existing Central, Northern, Baker- 
loo, and Piccadilly underground lines. The plans would allow 
suburban and main-line trains entering London to be taken to 
the ring, to proceed round it, and to return to their own lines. 
[he report states rather naively that ‘‘ the number of tracks in 
the ring lines would probably be regulated by technical con- 
siderations,’’ and it is also admitted that the number of trains 
which could be accommodated over each main line ‘‘ needs 
careful study by experts conversant with the possibilities of tube 
railways.’’ These, and certain other questions, the report says, 
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‘can be settled only after careful consideration by experts with 
special knowledge of tube railway conditions.’’ The present 
fashion in planning seems to be to give the theoretician his head 
first and to call in the expert afterwards. Whether this is the 
best way of achieving practical results presumably will be seen 
in the post-war era 


esas =e 

Railways and Population 

Trends of population are of considerable importance to rail- 
ways, more especially in the formation of long-term plans. A 
decline in population, inevitable in the absence of a marked or 
permanent rise in the prevailing level of fertility, would have 
serious economic repercussions. The Minister of Health has 
recently appointed a Statistical Committee to assist the Royal 
Commission on Population, and,as was recorded in our March 10 
issue, Mr. F. A. A. Menzler, B.Sc., F.1.A., Chief Financial 
Officer, London Passenger Transport Board, is one of the mem- 
bers of that Committee. Mr. Menzler is well qualified for his 
work on that body. He is an Actuary, who has served in the 
Government Actuary’s Department, and was Vice-President of 
the Institute of Actuaries from 1939 to 1943. He was Chairman 
of the Institute’s Board of Examiners for a number of years 
and was Secretary of the Permanent Committee on Official 
Statistics. He has also served as a member of the Statistical 
Committee of the Medical Research Council. He was a membe! 
of the two official committees which, between 1937 and 1939, 
reported on the health of the London Passenger Transport Board 
bus staff. 
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Overseas Railway Traffics 

Payment of arrears of interest on the 4 per cent. debenture 
stock of the Central Argentine Railway has caused some improve 
ment in the prices of that company’s junior stocks. In the 
case of the-San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway the authorisation of 
a 15 per-cent. increase in tariffs has brought a rise in the 
ordinary stock. Argentine railway traffics in the 43rd and 44th 
weeks of the financial year are still good. Increases in the two 
weeks are £111,981 on the Central Argentine, £39,120 on the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern, £35,100 on the Buenos Ayres & 
Pacific, £8,760 on the Buenos Ayres Western, £5,364 on the 
Argentine North Eastern, and £3,504 on the Entre Rios. Anto 
fagasta traffics for the period January 1 to April 30, 1944, 
amount to £505,610, an increase of £31,590, and the Nitrate 
Railways for the same period has receipts of £70,115, an increase 
of £20,100 


No.of Weekly Inc.or Aggregate Inc. or 
traffics dec. traffic dec. 

£ £ £ £ 
129,300 +19.200 4,677,360 +275,220 
167,400 +-19,380 7,841,160 +739,560 


64.440 +3,/80 2,463,100 +90,360 


week 


44th 
44th 


Buenos Ayres & Pacific* 

Buenos Ayres Great Southern* 
Buenos Ayres Western* 44th 
Central Argentine* seni 44th 185.490 +64.578 6,647,412 +826,46! 
Canadian Pacific : ‘ ‘ 18ch 1,555,600 35,400 20,120,200 + 2,654,600 


* Pesos converted at 16% to £ 


Aggregate net earnings of the Canadian Pacific Railway for the 
first quarter of 1944 amounted to £1,953,400, an improvement 
»f £218,000 on the first quarter of 1943, and the agg 

earnings of £14,969,600 showed an increase of £2,31% 


regate gross 
3,000 


The Canadian Pacific Position 
iunnual general meeting of the Canadian Pacific 


At the recent 

Railway Company, Mr. D. C. Coleman, Chairman & President, 
pointed out the significance of the fact notwithstanding 
successive increases in operating costs, the record traffic of 1943 
had been carried at pre-war rates. During the 15 years previous 
to 1939 many reductions had been made in the charges for certain 
classes of traffic in order to meet the rising tide of highway com- 
petition. Working expenses and taxes for 1943 required 83 cents 
out of every dollar of earnings, approximately the 

during the low-traffic pre-war years, and the higher costs had 
therefore, offset all the benefits of improved unit performance 
resulting from the increased traffic volume. It was not improb 
ible that in certain traffic decreases rather than 
increases might become general He greatly regretted the deci- 
sion of the Government that the railway companies were to be 
required to divest themselves of the ownership of air lines within 
one year after the close of the war, but a recent statement by 
the Minister in Charge of Civil Aviation to the effect that there 
would be no confiscation led the directors to assume that the 
company’s investment in aviation could be liquidated on terms 
which would not be unjust to the shareholders. The possibility 
of a dividend on the ordinary stock, payable out of the current 
year’s earnings, would be considered in August. 


that 


same as 


classes of 
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The French Railway Situation 


Some account of the railway situation in Germany, based o 
a statement by a spokesman of the Ministry of Economic War 
fare, was given in our March 17 issue; and last week further 
facts, relating particularly to French, Belgian and south-eag 
Balkan railways, were intimated by a representative of th 
Ministry. The staff shortage in Germany is acute; in the last fiy; 
months about 40,000 railwaymen have joined those alread 
serving abroad, among whom many key men have become casual 
ties. The number released from points recaptured by the Alli« 
has not helped materially the domestic situation. It is though 
that the German staff in France (about one to every ten Frenc} 
railwaymen) could maintain a skeleton service on its own, but i 
is doubtful whether the proportionately smaller number j 
Belgium could do so. Since 1941, about 5,000 French locomo 
tives have been sent to Russia; many of the remainder would bx 
due for scrapping even had they not suffered from four years oj 
bad maintenance, shortage of lubricants, and intentional neglect 
by the French. In 1943 serious sabotage in France increased by 
1,000 per cent. The cumulative effect of rails destroyed ha: 
resulted even in main lines being pulled up (where several track 
existed) to provide replacements. The shortage, and delay ip 
circulation, of wagons is such that engines are reported to have 
run short of coal in mining areas. 


German Railway Difficulties in the East 


Although a number of locomotives has been produced ii 
Germany, the spokesman of the Ministry of Economic Warfar 
said that they came in adequate quantity too late to save the 
situation in Russia. That was due largely to Allied bombing of 
the works concerned, which at the same time had hindered tank 
production. The eastern front must now be supplied through 
the Balkans, and serious traffic congestion has occurred. Many 
of the restrictions placed on Hungarian non-military traffic at 
the time of occupation remain in force, and the wagon shortage 
in Bulgaria is stated to be such that the Army authorities have 
been known to commandeer civilian vehicles en route and dump 
their contents by the track-side. The Bulgarian railways have 
been found to be cheaply built and badly equipped, and possess 
no alternative facilities. Their situation has not been helped 
by the Allied air offensive. Bulgarian ports on the Danube are 
congested with goods which cannot be cleared, as is the frontier 
station between that country and Turkey. The wagon shortage 
throughout German-controlled territories has made running to 
timetables impossible: when sufficient wagons are not available 
to make up a train, its running is delayed or cancelled. 


sat au 
Unusual Slip in a Rock Cutting 


On another page is a description of an unusual slip which took 
place on December 8, 1942, in a rock cutting between Saltash 
and St. Germans on the Great Western Railway main line, and 
the measures taken by ihe company to ascertain the extent o/ 
the movement and to safeguard the section affected. The 
cutting was excavated in 1905-07 as part of the Saltash-St 
Germans Deviation Line and was about 80 ft. deep and com 
posed of rock with almost vertical strata. The slip occurred 
without previous warning and was not of the ordinary kind such 
as are experienced in cuttings where the material is of clay 
[he movement consisted of two parts; one was the folding over 
of the vertical strata by a turning movement from a line of 
fracture, with a considerable amount of sliding of the various 
layers of rock relative to each other above this line. The other 
was the settlement and sliding forward of the mors 
material at the top of the cutting. It was necessary to stop 
traffic entirely for about 2} days, after which single-line working 
was in operation for a period of 4} months, during which time 
the removal of 12,000 cu. yd. of unstable rock and debris was 
carried out. To reduce interference with traffic to the minimum 
the single-line working was restricted to a short section of about 
} mile by the provision of facing junctions and two temporary 
signal boxes. 
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part 
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A New York Terminal Record 


All records of passenger handling at the Grand Central terminal 
in New York of the New York Central System were broken in 
1943. The total number of passengers using the station was 
59,929,493—an increase of 17-4 per cent. over 1942. On Christ- 
mas Eve an all-time record of 222,005 passengers in a single day 
was reached, handsomely beating the previous record of 209,272 
passengers exactly one year previously; on fourteen days in 1943 
the numbers exceeded 200,000, compared with one day only in 
1942. The maximum number of passengers handled over a full 
month was in July, 1943, when 5,591,350 used the station. In 
five other months the five-million-mark was exceeded, whereas 
the highest figure for any month in 1942 was 4,720,086 in 
December. Of the 59,929,493 passengers in 1943, 45-5 per cent 
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vere through passengers for long-distance trains, paying full fares, 
snd the remaining 54-5 per cent. were reduced fare and suburban 
vers and ‘‘commuters,’’ or season ticket holders. <A 
steady gain was recorded in both categories. War conditions, 
f course, were responsible for the increases. The Grand Central 
terminal is used by the trains of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford to and from Providence, Boston, and New England 
points, as well as by those of the New York Central System, 
which owns the station. 
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Inductive Train Communication in 1885 
The death of the American signal engineer, Mr. J. W. Lattig, 
recorded on page 504, recalls his work as Telegraph Superinten- 
ent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, in experimenting with the 
qductive system of train communication invented by ison 
nd Phelps in 1885. This was installed also on other lines It 
use of the principle of ordinary induction between a special 
telegraph wire and metal plates arranged on the guard’s 
of It was described at length by Mr. H. Pollitt 
Locomotive Engineer of the Manchester, Sheffield & 
nshire Railway, in his paper before the fourth International 
iy Congress, at St. Petersburg, in 1892. He had been in 
ommunication with Mr. Lattig and learnt that the equipment 
worked satisfactorily. It was stated that in 1888 the advantage 
f the system had been practically demonstrated, when the New 
lersey Division of the line nad been blocked by snow. -During 
torm the regular telegraph lines became inoperative; but the 
steel wire of the Edison-Phelps equipment, although buried in 
remained intact and was of signal service for the trans- 
between snowbound trains and directing 
Mr. Pollitt asked why it had not been 
concluded it was ‘‘ only a question of 
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Rail Defect Risks 


recent derailments in the United due to broken 


Is have drawn pointed attention to the fact that even the 
nt modern standard of Sperry defect detection is no 100 per 
guarantee of freedom from risk. In its development, the 

tse fissure is a completely unpredictable defect. The 

serious accident occurred on a track which had been 

led regularly by Sperry cars, but between two such patrols, 
and undetected fissure nucleus had suddenly spread 

It of the over it of an 

bad flats on wheels—to an area of 

well in excess of the danger limit With the 
nt combination of unprecedentedly heavy rail traffic in 
America, and rail renewals deferred as a result of short- 
rail, it seems that the frequency of detector-car patrolling 
have to be increased. Meantime the special attention of 
staffs is being directed to the necessity for more careful 
ction of rails in the road, and it is enjoined that this must 
uctea On toot, preieraDly Dy as Many is three men 

h fe the web and t of rail on each side, and 

or the running surf and not from a motorcar 

York Central and ot lines are using ‘‘ mirror 
four men with rail inspection mirrors 

made of the underside 
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Locomotive Standardisation 
ible concerning the lack of 
m standardisation were brought to 
gtv recently by Brigadier-General C. D 
he United States Office of 
ican ty of Mechanical 
built for U.S. railways in a year from October 1, 
1943, he showed that one typical group 
4-8-4 locomotives were purchased by 11 railways from 
4 different builders. No types were similar in design. 
I vely to the average weight of rail in use by the railways 
rned, there variation of 65 per cent. in maximum 
loads. In the ratio of grate area to total evaporative heating 
e there was a range of 34 per cent., yet, curiously enough 
ted tractive effort of the locomotives with the highest ratio 
iting surface to grate area was less than that of the engines 
lowest ratio; indeed, little relationship appears dis 
between hauling capacity, boiler capacity, and grate 
on which any uniform standard could be based. The 
speaker calculated that two different standardised designs would 
lave met the needs of all the users, and would have simplified, 
heapened, and expedited the building. He further stressed the 
advantage enjoyed in this respect by diesel-electric power, in 
the development of which American railways have all accepted 
makers’ standard designs, and whether for high-speed passenger, 
treight, or shunting service, a very few standard types are now 
common to all the : sing companies 
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The Commons Debate on War Transport 


i the House of Common on May 5 when a debate took place on 

token votes for the Ministry of War Transport, Mr. P. J. 
Noel-Baker, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry, in a very 
concise but comprehensive speech, was able to give some slight 
the gigantic the British railways have 
performed during the war. He mentioned, for instance, that 106 
1943 than in 1942 and 
that the total conveyed, exclusive of journeys by season ticket- 
holders, 


indication of task which 


million more passengers were carried in 
represented an increase of 20 per cent. over pre-war. 
Moreover, the average distance of the journeys made had increased 
by more than half and the total passenger miles had risen by 60 
per cent. Incidentally, he mentioned that 80 per 
cent. of the passengers who travelled over 200 miles were H.M. 
Forces and their dependants. 

Freight traffic 
general merchandise tonnage* had increased by 86 per cent. over 
1eavy merchandise and minerals by 68 per cent. and 
coal traffic by 13 per cent. The average length of haul had also 
increased, with the result that in 1943 there was an increase of 
one million freight ton-miles every hour compared with pre-war. 
Further, every week about 7,000 extra trains are run for 
workers, and in a recent week no less than 2,400 special trains 
were run for the conveyance of personnel and Government stores 
trains. This great task had been accomplished in spite of a 
number of locomotives being sent overseas and over 110,000 
railwaymen serving with the Forces. Most of these, he added, 
had been replaced by women who had done remarkably well. 

Concerning travel he intimated that nobody had 
yet passenger travel could be rationed (presum- 
ably the difficulty of defining an “‘ essential ”’ 
journey), but with passenger train mileage cut by 39 per cent. 
and train loading up by 120 per cent. compared with pre-war, 
unnecessary travel was discouraged by the discomfort experi- 
enced. Mr. Noel-Baker claimed that the burden of freight traffic 
on the railways had been reduced by the zoning of commodities 
such as beer, chocolate, biscuits, forth, representing a 
saving of 276 million ton-miles a year, and fish train mileage had 
been reduced by 35 per cent After mentioning that 85 per 
cent. of the work in railway workshops was on repairs, he 
claimed that Government control had enabled great economies to 
be effected in clerical work by the adoption of flat rates for 
Government traffic; simplified procedure for dealing with claims 
and demurrage, the use of railway warrants as tickets, 
etc., and the fact that all working expenses and receipts go into 
1 common pool. 

On the operating 
the better use of transport 
railways which is now 


over pre-war. 


showed an even more impressive increase, as 


pre-war, 


passenger 
how 


because of 


suggeste d 
and so 


Forces 


Ministry obtained 
from the close co-operation of the 
more effective than pre-war. In this con- 
nection he instanced the pooling of passenger and freight stock: 
sheets and ropes; the interchange of wartime manufacture and 
facilities between the companies; the exchange of loco 
and staffs, and the daily telephone conference of the 
traffic managers at which mutual is planned in the 
ight of traffic situation. Incidentally, he expressed the hope 
1 similar beneficial practice might be adopted by the road 
haulage firms in the Ministry’s road haulage organisation 
He then sketched in outline the Ministry’s organisation for 
leciding when and essential cargoes shall be loaded over- 
how incoming cargoes shall be disposed of and the distribu- 
il, ind canal, and stressed the 
importance of the Ministry Diversion Room where every day, in 
the light of the latest information about empty berths, the staff 
I what cargoes each ship is sent and the port which can 
it Similarly, internal traffic is very care- 
fully planned by means of the Central Transport Committee and 
its twelve regional committees, controlling 78 districts, ensuring 
real and effective co-ordination of the transport system as a 
whole. He made clear, however, and freely acknowledged, the 
invaluable assistance given the Ministry in the task of planning, 
deciding and directing by members of the transport industry 
Pointing out that the different transport systems acted as 
igents of the Minister, he emphasised that the actual operation 
of the systems was performed by the different undertakings and 
companies themselves, and paid a tribute to the energy and 
devotion of the managements and the workers. Mr. Noel-Baker 
then spoke in appreciative terms of the forbearance and help 
of the general public and traders and intimated that, with the 
burden of essential traffic and the dis- 
locations and diversions which the second front must mean, 
inland transport might be the ‘‘ bottle-neck’’ of the national 
effort when the great assault begins. Nevertheless, in the know- 
that real transport co-ordination had been achieved, he 
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*We suggest that Mr. Noel-Baker should have used the words “net ton 
miles *" and not “ tonnage 
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felt that the work of the Ministry had built up an instrument 
which would stand the strain of the coming operations. 

From the labour side of the House disappointment was ex- 
pressed that nothing had been said about the Government's 
post-war policy as to transport and Mr. Shinwell said that what- 
ever happened in the future, a large measure of transport 
co-ordination had come to stay. He urged the complete electri- 
fication of the railways as rapidly as possible and suggested that 
if the companies could not pay for this, the State must pay 
and, if so, the State must exercise control. On this point Mr. 
Noel-Baker replied that detailed plans for the electrification of 
many miles of suburban and main-line railways had been, or are 
being, prepared—by whom he did not specify—but that how far 
these could proceed, or how soon, depends on many considera- 
tions. To several requests for an indication of the Ministry’s 
post-war policy he suggested that long and careful technical 
study of each individual form of transport was required before 
the Ministry could begin to consider a general plan. 

Mr. Noel-Baker pointed out that the Ministry’s preoccupations 
in connection with the war were very heavy at present but when 
the war is over there would be a considerable period before 
control will end, ending with the somewhat non-committal 
phrase: ‘‘ We can, I hope, look forward to a time when we can 
present a White Paper to Parliament saying what we are going 
to do.’ His reference to control lasting a considerable period 
after the end of the war has occasioned comment in various 
quarters and it may be pointed out that Article 33 of the Rail- 
way Control Agreement provides merely that control will be 
continued for ‘‘a minimum period of one year after the 
cessation of hostilities.’’ 


Co-ordination of Transport 
A PROVOCATIVE article in the Railway Review of May 5 


under the above heading opens with the remark that 
under capitalism they (the railwaymen) are merely servants of 
the machine, whereas under socialism they wish to enter into 


their rightful inheritance and become masters of the machine.’’ 
It is not often that such a revealing statement is made and the 
to explain that not 
national ownership of the railways merely that they should be 


writer hastens railwaymen do 


run as benevolent institutions for the employees or that the 


Government may pension them off with subsidies.’”” One may 
well wonder whether the writer was aware of the evidence given 
on behalf of the railway trade unions to the Royal Commission 
on Transport in 1929. Mr. C. T. Cramp then suggested that 


nationalisation might improve the conditions of the staff by way 
of increased wages or superannuation, and Mr. John Bromley 
said plainly that nationalisation should make it possible for the 
men to get some sort ol 
After remarking the 


bound up with the progress of her industrial development and 


pension, 


that the welfare of nation is inevitably 


her economic organisation, in which transport plays an essential 
part, the writer claims that ‘‘ capitalist transport enterprise con- 
sists in exploiting that need and thereby raising a toll of profit 
from its service.”’ He then adds the truism that modern indus- 
trial necessity demands a cheap and efficient transport organi- 
sation and argues that the railways must be brought under 
national ownership at once and steps taken to control transport 
by road until better roads can be built and a greater unification 
attained between road and rail. In this connection he makes 
the very novel suggestion that local authorities will have to play 
a greater part in future and that most of the road services will 
be developed upon their responsibility. We should have thought 
that local 


authorities were quite unsuitable, by reason of their 
composition, for undertaking such responsibilities, but, apart 
from this fact, as is frequently the case in articles of this 
character, no shred of evidence is produced to show that 


nationalisation will result in cheaper or more efficient transport 
or, indeed, better conditions for the staff, than are now provided 
by the railway companies under private enterprise. The writer 
realises that if the State purchased the railways, the question 
would at once arise of their relationship with other forms of 
transport, but his proposal that road transport would have 
‘to be controlled until a greater unification could be attained 
between road and rail’’ is extremely nebulous, to say the least. 

An illuminating statement on this point was made by the 
Royal Commission on Transport in 1931, namely: ‘‘ We ven- 
ture to suggest that had the railways belonged to the State when 
road transport was in its infancy, the latter would never have 
been allowed to grow to its present dimensions. The State would 
have been compelled to protect the revenue of the railways in 
which its capiital was sunk from the effects of unrestricted com- 
petition.’ We suggest, therefore, that should the railways be 
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nationalised, sooner or later the State might well find it essentia 
to purchase all public transport to prevent competition between 
State and privately-owned transport organisations. This would 
be a tremendous State venture involving some thousands of 
millions of capital, many thousands of operators, and a colossa} 
risk, without the slightest guarantee that ‘“‘ cheaper or mor 
efficient transport would result than under private enterpris 
Even the strongest advocates of Government control would 





admit certain rigidity in State administration, an unwillingness 
to take risks, and disinclination to give speedy decisions op 


important questions of policy; a tendency which is the revers 
of the normal practice under private enterprise. In any case it 
may be pointed out that the railways are under a statutory 
obligation to prove to the Railway Rates Tribunal that they 
have conducted their business with efficiency and economy 
This is to ensure that in earning their net revenue (which, inci 
dentally is limited by statute to less than 5 per cent. on the 
capital invested), the companies have not inflated their costs by 
inefficiency nor failed to meet their responsibilities to the public 
No similar check is made on the case of a State trading organisa 
tion like the Post Office and it is unlikely that the Government 
would continue the obligation in the event of the railways being 
nationalised. In that event there would not be the same incen. 
tive to efficiency or economy, quite apart from the absence of th 
profit motive. 

The necessity for a greater measure of co-ordination of trans 
port was generally accepted for several years before the war 
As long ago as 1937 the Transport Advisory Council, com 
posed of representatives of all forms of inland transport and 
labour, expressed the unanimous view that the best method oj 
ichieving co-ordination was to aim at securing for trader 
idequate alternative facilities, care being taken that the resultant 
competition was on fair terms. Nothing has since transpired t 
warrant any departure from that view. In 1939 the same Counci 
recommended the relaxation of certain statutory regulation: 
governing the conveyance of merchandise by rail for a temporan 
period of five years, during which time they hoped that such: 
degree of co-ordination would be established by means of volun 
tary agreements between the various forms of transport as would 
prevent uneconomic competition. In May, 1939, the Government 
accepted this recommendation, but the outbreak of war pr 
vented it being implemented by legislation. Equality with oth 
forms of transport is, in the matter of charging powers, a 
essential preliminary to co-ordination and it is to be hoped that 
the post-war plans of the Government will implement th 
pre-war intention 


Eire Transport Bill 


THE Eire Transport Bill which resulted in the defeat of ¥ 


= 


de Valera’s Government and will occasion a Gener 
Election in Eire on May 30, affects all forms of transpor 
in the 26 counties whether railway road, canals, o 
air, although a large proportion of its provisions concen 


only the new _ transport (Coras Eireant 
which is to be formed by the amalgamation of tb 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) is proposed but } 
would appear that the Bill contemplates a control, so far 

concerns Eire, over that company’s rates and charges and facil 


ties by railway and 


company Iompair 


abandonment of 
similar to that to be exercised in the case of the new transpor 
company. Hitherto no question has arisen as to the abandon 
any Great Northern lines situate wholly 

Incorporation on July 1, 1944, of the new transport con 
pany is provided for in Part 2 of the Bill. As briefly noted i 
The Railway Gazette of April 28, the capital of the new con 
pany is not to exceed £20,000,000, of not more thai 
£16,000,000 is to redeemable debentures bearini 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent. which is to be guaranteed b 
the Government, and not more than £4,000,000 of commo: 
stock, entitled to a maximum dividend of 6 per cent. The tert 


road and any railways 


ment of 
Eire. 


Railway 


which 


consist of 


on which stocks of the new company are to be substituted f 
stocks of the Great Southern Railways Company and of th 
Dublin United Transport Co. Ltd., both of which are to be dis 
solved, were given in The Railway Gazette of November 5, 1943 
on page 453. Paid up capital of the new company will at tb 
outset total £13,401,290, consisting of £9,875,556 redeemab! 
debenture stock bearing interest at 3 per cent. redeemable # 
par between 1955 and 1960 and £3,525,734 common stock. 

The present Board of the Great Southern Railways Compai 
consists of Mr. A. P. Reynolds (Chairman), Major Hugh 4 
Henry, the Rt. Hon. James MacMahon, P.C., and Messrs. Jamé 
Dwyer and J. P. Goodbody. Mr. Reynolds is Managing Direct 
of the Dublin United Transport Co. Ltd., the Rt. Hon 
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Macmahon is Chairman, and there are three other directors. It 
s proposed that the Chairman of the new transport company 

ll be appointed by the Minister for Industry & Commerce 
fixed term, and that he shall be eligible for re-election. No 





neeting of the Board may be held unless the Chairman is pre- 
ent and no de cision may be reached without his concurrence 
His remuneration is to be borne by the company. The Board 
nay appoint one of its members as Managing Director with 
remul ration by way of salary, commission, or participation in 
profits, or by any or all of these modes.’’ The first Board of 
the new company is to consist of the Chairman together with 
such rsons as were immediately before the establishment date 
July 1, 1944) oe stockholders’ directors’’ of either of the two 
jissolved companies, but the permanent board is to be reduced 
by t time of the ordinary annual meeting in 1948 to the 
hairman ind a maximum of six stockholders’ directors The 
qualincation of a stockholders’ director is to be the holding in 


n his own right of not less than £1,000 common stock. 
Every officer or servant of either of the dissolved companies 
services become redundant within six months ifter the 


stab og date, for reasons arising directly or solely as a 
sult of the amalgamatior ri] > entitled + pensation 
«Ail ed ae tion, will be entitled to compensation, 
ilcul i } isis prescribed in the fifth schedule. Matters 
n dispute H . hin ‘ . . “te Pa) 

n dispute will be subject to arbitration. Appointments to 


grades are 





é _to be by means of open competitive examina- 
which Irish is to be a compulsory subject The ] ; 
ze of public notices, signs and passenger card tickets ‘will be 
alternatively, both the Irish and English ae 
used. It is provided that the Minister may 
requ the company to establish and maintain such 
services Or to alter existing services as he thinks fit | 
A Transport Advisory Committe: 
fa Chairman nominated by the 
merce, one ordinary member nominated by the Minister for 
sicuiture, and three ordinary members nominated by the 
in for Industry & Commerce, experienced respectively he 
emmgeaes ind industria] affairs, labour matters, and transport 
affairs Re muneration is to be paid by the State, and the Com 
itt > will report to the Minister on transport facilities, charge ' 
tc. Revision and alteration in the classification of iduaiieaiies 
maximum railway rates may now be effected by an Gediee 
e Minister for Industry & Commerce instead of requiring 
wheat ae Tribunal as hitherto. The Railway 
High vate od nl : - saned and its functions transferred to the 
' I itters involving legal issues and interpretation 
\ and to the Minister for Industry & Commerce i 
rs of fact and practice. és 


ton n 








languages 
by Order 
transport 


_is to be formed consisting 
Minister for Industry & Com 











law, 


th regard to merchandise carried by road no restrictions 
‘ proposed on the right of the individual to carry his own 
in his own vehicles, but certain amendments to the Road 
‘Transport Acts are intended to secure the better enforcement of 
> Acts. Provisions regarding undue preference and reasonable 
*s already applicable to railway and canal undertakings 
ate extended to all road merchandise licensees. 









Anglo-Argentine Railways and National’sation 


THE possibility of railway nationalisation has long been dis- 


cussed in Argentina and recently it has again assumed 


I the Britain of the 
{ directors there has been a good deal of speculation as to what 
their 


nence Since return to Great mission 





nspired during discussions 
ton, on March 27, 
Argentine 


Argentina, in the weekly shipping journal, The 


in Argentina. The publica- 


of an article advocating the purchase by the 


Government of the British railways 


operating in 
Times of Argen- 


tina, caused a stir in local railway circles. In the ordinary 
ourse of events, the article probably would have passed 
innoticed, except by the managements of the companies, as The 
Tin of Argentina, an English language publication mainly 
levoted to shipping matters, has a restricted circulation. How- 
ever, the Press Bureau of the Ministry of the Interior immedi- 
ately handed to all newspapers a Spanish translation of the 
art The only morning daily to publish it was La Nacidn, 
giving it prominence in its editorial page, but without making 
any comment. La Prensa and El Mundo seem to have ignored 
it 


tt completely. 


The article referred to recent steady demand for Argentine rail- 
way securities in London, and said that there was no doubt 
that something was brewing in London. It continued: ‘‘ The 
three railway directors, Lord Forres, Sir Montague Eddy, and 


Mr. Drayton, are all in London again after their lengthy trip to 
Buenos Aires. It is considered that their visit to the local 
government officials cannot have been barren of results, although 
up to the present no statement has been issued. We would also 
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like to refer to the statement made by one of the Argentine 
Government chiefs in replying to a request of the railway 
employees and labourers for advances in wages. He said that 
not only is the situation of the men occupying the attention of 
the Government, but also that of the railways and _ share- 
holders. There was a definite hint here that the Government 
has given some description of assurance that conditions will be 
improved all round. 

‘‘ There is, of course, the suggestion of the ‘ nationalisation ’ 
of Argentina’s railways. Given the enormous favourable trade 
balance of this country, a tendency which is liable to become 
more definite as the months pass, inasmuch as there is every 
possibility of larger shipments of grain and meat and no prob- 
ability of increased importation, it should be reasonably easy 
for the Government to carry such a proposition into effect in the 
course of the next few months. We may mention that the 
favourable trade balance of this year is liable to be greatly in 
excess of last year’s record. Candidly, we are fearing that the 
balance will reach as much as 1,500 or 2,000 million pesos. Such 
in addition to our local currency, or, let us say, such an addi- 
tion to the volume of idle money in our bank vaults, will cause 
very considerable financial perturbation. It would not be at all 
a bad scheme to prevent such ‘indigestion’ by providing a 
method of investing the money. It is our conviction that 
throughout this year, even if the war finishes, Argentina's expor- 
tation will tend steadily to increase, whereas we cannot see that 
there is any likelihood of much augmentation in our purchases 
The favourable trade balance is already creating head- 
aches in banking and financial circles. It looks as if there will 
be little alleviation unless some enormous scheme such as we 
have outlined can be carried into effect.’’ 

The Times of Argentina went on to say that it was natural 
that the British railways in Argentina could not be bought out 
by paying the prices at which the shares and debentures were 
quoted at the present time. A proposition would have to be 
made giving the holders a reasonable price. ‘‘ This, of course, 
should not be par. The railways should be valued very care- 
fully and then an offer made to pay by the issue of 4 per cent. 
national bonds at par. If the money is demanded on the other 
side, then these fours should be issued locally and the income 
derived therefrom cabled to London for payment in cash. The 
Government could make more than the interest by the working 
of the railways. We are not nearly as frightened of the result 
on our commerce and industry as we were some years ago. The 
Argentine now understands railway work and can carry it out 
successfully. The State Railways here are well managed. So 
long as they keep out of the clutches of politicians they will 
probably continue to be well managed. Furthermore, many of 
the vexatious regulations and rules which bear heavily on the 
privately-owned companies today would quickly disappear when 
it became a matter of the Government—say the public—losing 
thereby. 

‘“‘ Candidly, we consider that the Government could count on a 
local subscription for these railway bonds of between 1,000 and 
1,500 million pesos. The money is pouring into the country 
and it could be put to useful purposes in this way. The 
nationalisation of the railways has long been a dream of the 
local public. We believe that no finer opportunity to carry the 
thing through will ever be offered than in this year of our Lord, 


abroad. 


1944. Moreover, we consider that the transaction would do 
much to dissipate the fear of inflation which is bearing so 
heavily on the shoulders of our financial community. Another 


point is that the British Government itself would approve such 
. measure. The money received for the railway shares and 
debentures can very easily be utilised in business near home. 
Still another point is that it would be an excellent method of 
releasing many millions of blocked funds in London . for not 
all our exports are paid in cash locally. They are paid in 
sterling which is temporarily blocked in London. 
“This is not the first time that we have referred to this 
matter, but hitherto we have treated it as of something in the 
distant future. The huge favourable trade balance is 
forcing us treat it today as a business that should be studied 
without delay. It would not surprise us in the least to hear 
that the three railway directors who have now arrived in London 
are discussing some such scheme with the London Boards. The 
disadvantage from the British point of view is that machinery 
and replacement orders of the Argentine railways might not be 
placed in Britain. This, however, is a small inconvenience. 
Furthermore, it is reasonable to assume that British suppliers 
will be given preference in that all the present material hails 
from that country and it is not wise to mix materials. Further- 
more, British firms have specialised in railway material and they 
should be able to meet any competition from other countries, 
especially after this war. In any case, we cannot see that the 
railway shareholder should be prevented from accepting a good 
offer merely because some of the concerns supplying his railway 
with material may lose business.”’ 
An editorial published in The 


dim and 


to 


Buenos Aires Herald of 
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March 30, entitled ‘‘ Where there is Smoke stated that 
it was the first time that official attention has been drawn in 
this way to the views of a,local member of the Press, adding 
that ‘‘ the idea, of course, must be to give those views greater 
publicity. It is not the first time that such a scheme (the 
purchase of the British-owned railways) has been propounded, 
but it is the first time that officialdom has drawn public atten- 
tion thereto. It is possible, therefore, that our contemporary 
struck the nail on the head. The many meetings between the 
three directors and the local authorities might well have had 
such a scheme on their agenda. Secrecy on the matter has been 
impenetrable, but the recent movement (otherwise hardly reason- 
able) in the London quotations gave at least one scribe the idea 
that where there was smoke there must be fire. The decision of 
the government to draw the attention of all other organs of the 
Press to his remarks on the subject, now gives the impression 
that his guess may not have been far off the mark.’’ The 
editorial bears the initials of Mr. J. J. Rugeroni, who is also 
owner of The Times of Argentina. 

Commenting on the article in The Times of Argentina, the 
Economic Survey, a financial and economic weekly which circu- 
lates privately in Buenos Aires in banking and business circles, 
states that the problem in itself is not new, but it attaches some 
importance to the article’s translation by the Press Bureau of 
the Ministry of the Interior, and declares: ‘‘ It is no secret that 
this matter has been extensively discussed during the visit made 
by the London Committee, headed by Sir Montague Eddy, and 
that no basis of negotiations could be reached.’’ It goes on to 
suggest that the railways should make known their opinion on 
the matter of the amount that should be paid for the British 
railways. ‘‘If the railways are willing to accept the amount 
mentioned, we think that a deal should be closed at once, as the 
price appears to be rather cheap. Otherwise, they should declare 
so quite openly.’’ 


UNRRA and Transport 

UCH is the progress of events that it may be in the very 
near future that the United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Administration, which was established on November 9 of last 
year, will have occasion to bring into use the preparatory work 
upon which it has been engaged in recent months, and the rela- 
tionship of this organisation to transport becomes a matter of 
topical interest. The first step of the Administration was to 
appoint a council to lay down its general policy, and at the first 
session of this council (from November 10 to December 1 last) 
important resolutions were adopted. It was agreed that the 
Director-General should exercise executive functions, and that 
separate European and Far Eastern sections should be estab- 
lished. One of the resolutions was that it should be the task 
of UNRRA to participate, in conjunction with military and other 
appropriate authorities, in the organisation of transport of relief 
supplies. This resolution presumed therefore that a separate 
European Inland Transport Authority should be in existence 
and this is logical, for, although much of the traffic which 
will fall to be carried on inland transport systems will be 
relief and rehabilitation supplies, and although the partici- 
pation of UNRRA in the supply of transport equipment 
required for the purpose will be important, it is not diffi 
cult to envisage many other traffic demands. Some of the 
more obvious are military movements and internal traffics; a 
measure of international movement, connected probably with 
outside relief, independent of that applied by the UNRRA 
organisation, may also be expected. Many restoration problems 
are inevitable in connection with through workings, the co-ordina- 
tion of various means of transport, the equipment of which has 
been gravely depleted, and, by no means least, it will be neces- 
sary to cope with administrative and staff perplexities, and a 

number of other matters not directly connected with relief. 

One of the tasks which will fall to UNRRA is the rehabilita- 
tion of public-utility services, which will call for equipment to 
repair and restore power supply and communications, and to 
assist industries manufacturing transport equipment and suchlike 
products. It will also have the responsibility of repatriating 
the displaced peoples of Europe. This will provide a major 
problem in international traffic on Europe’s transport system, 
for it is estimated that the number of repatriees is over 
20,000,000 persons. The closest co-operation will have to be 
effected between the Military Command, UNRRA and the Inland 
Transport Authority. It is clear that, in all fields of mutual 
interest, common action by the Allied Governments will be 
required, and there will be a need for the closest contacts between 
the Allied Governments in their own liberated territory and the 
Allied authorities in occupation of enemy countries, and of course 
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there should be the closest contact between the Inland Transport 
Authority’s departments and the European national transport 


administrations. 


Supplies for the Transport Authority will most likely be met 
through UNRRA, and will include transport equipment for rail. 


ways, roads, inland waterways, 


ports, and storage, as well as 


repair shops, workshop machinery, ship repair yard equipment 


assembly plants, and so forth. 


It will be left to the Transport 


Authority to schedule its requirements, and in many Cases it is 
expected that the solution of immediate needs will be found ip 
the provision of a pool of certain transport equipment lor use 
wherever the requirement is most urgent. It will be obvious that 
in all these matters a skilled» and experienced staff will have to 
be provided, and, to help meet this need, skilled workers maj 


have to be repatriated under a priority scheme. 


Part of the pool 


of railway rolling stock will probably be created by supplies of 
new vehicles, and, no doubt, other rolling stock will be taken over 
from the military. Nor is it unlikely that it may include equip. 


ment which has been the property of the enemy. 


An essential pre-requisite for the efficient working of supplies 
of the kind and magnitude which will face UNRRA, is the 
simplification of all formalities for essential through traffic, and 
in this connection it is highly desirable that an agreement should 
be reached on the abolition of transit duties on essential supplies. 
The speedy and unhampered movement of officials, who ire the 
employees of the Inter-Allied Authorities, will be important, 


and in this connection there will 


be need for 


Central Inland 


Transport Authority to deal with matters of this kind. No 
doubt this is one of the points which is receiving the full con- 


sideration of the interested parties at present. 





(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of correspondents) 
The Exeter Express 
Northwood. May 1 
To tHE Epiror oF THE RAILwAy GAZETTE 
Srr,—Without in any way disparaging the fine performance 


of the first Exeter Express on May 1, 


1844, referred to in your 


issue of April 28, I should like in fairness to the memory of 
other companies to point out that a mistake has been made in 
quoting Acworth’s ‘‘ Railways of England to the effect that 
the average speed of all railways in the country was about 


214 m.p.h. in 1845, Acworth 


states on the 


authority of a 


paper read before the Statistical Society in the spring of 1843 
that the average speed (exclusive of stoppages) on all lines was 
214 miles an hour. The paper was read by Mr. C. R. Weld and 


is based on Board of Trade 


Tables; 


it is published in the 


Society’s Journal, Vol. VI, p. 249, but deals with train speeds 
in 1842 and it is to that year, and not to 1845, that the average 


speed of 214 m.p.h. refers. 


Even in 1842, in spite of the low average when all the lines 
ire included, on some lines the average speed exclusive of stop- 
pages was quite good: e.g. Northern & Eastern 36 m.p.h., Great 


Western 33, Newcastle & North Shields 30, 
London & Birmingham 27 m.p.h. 


North Midland 29, 


By 1845 things had much improved, e.g. the London & South 
Western in May of that year put on a train between Nine Elms 
and Southampton, 77 miles 34 chains, to do the journey in two 


hours, calling at Basingstoke Station, 


and also with a service 


stop near Bishopstoke for the Gosport coaches—speed including 
the stops—just under 39 m.p.h., with a similar up timing. 


Yours faithfully, 


REGINALD B. FELLOWS 


BRITISH AUSTERITY LocoMoTIVvEsS.—Bz2low are given compara 


tive details of the main 


dimensions, etc., of 


2-8-0 and 2-10-0 austerity locomotives : 


Cylinders (2), dia. 
Piston stroke .. on 
Piston valves, dia. _ 
Piston valves, max. trave 
Wheels, coupled, dia. ... 
Wheels, leading truck, dia. 
Wheelbase, coupled 
Wheelbase, total ‘ 
Boiler heating surface 
Large tubes ... <4 
Small tubes ... 
Firebox 


Total evaporative 
Superheater surface 
Combined total 
Grate area 
Boiler pressure... pe ean 
Tractive force (85 per cent. b.p.) 
Adhesion weig'it 


Weight of engine in working order _ 


Weight of tender in working order 


Total weight of engine and tender ... 


Max. axle load... 


2-8-0 
19in. 
28 in. 
10 in. 
Zin. 
4 ft. 84 in. 
3 fe. Zin. 
16 ft. 3 in. 
24 ft. 10 in. 


451 sq. ft. 
1,061 sq. fe. 
168 sq. ft. 


1,680 sq. ft. 

310 sq. ft. 
1,990 sq. ft. 
28-6 sq. ft. 


225 |b. per sq. in. 


34,215 Ib. 

614 tons 

704 tons 

55+ tons 

1252 tons 

15 tons 10 cwt. 


British-built 


2-10-0 
19in. 
28 in. 
10 in. 


29 ft. 8 in. 


589 sq. ft. 
1,170 sq. ft. 
192 sq. ft. 


1,951 sq. ft. 
423 sq. ft. 

2,374 sq. ft. 
40 sq. ft. 

225 Ib. per sq. '"- 

34.215 Ib. 

674 tons 

784 tons 

55} tons 

134 tons 

13 tons 10 cwt 
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The Scrap Heap 


\ DeBT TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
The young man in civilian clothes in 
the first class railway compartment suf- 


fered in silence while the brass-hat gave 
his opinion rather loudly to his com 
panion about young men who ought to 


be in uniform. As the train drew in the 
victim turned on his persecutor. 
Permit me to explain, sir, 
jn a reserved occupation. Let me add 
that I am in the Foreign Office. And, 
add that if it hadn’t been for 
the Foreign Office you would never have 
had your bally war.’’—From ‘‘ The News 
of the World.’’ 
* 


that I am 


+her 
jurtner, 


* * 

All this Geoffrey saw out of the 

corner Of his eye as he turned left towards 

the two universal wonders of youth—the 
station and the river. 

The way down to the railway line was 

until the iron 





unimportant footway 
bridge There, leaning through a criss- 
cross lattice, he saw and actually tasted 
the Yarmouth Express. The station was 


on the middle sweep of the S curve and 
blue locomotive went underneath 
like a dog coming out of a 


as_ the 
it shook 


shower. The stubby brass-flanged funnel 
whirled a hot fume of gas around his 
feet frightening the aunts.—From 


‘ Thorofare,’’ by Christopher Morley. 
* * * : 


THE REAR ADMIRAL’S DRESS SwORD 

The removal of some cupboards in the 
L.N.E.R. Sunderland station left luggage 
office, which was being reconstructed after 
sir raid damage, led to the discovery of a 


naval officer’s dress sword, bearing the 
name C. G. Stuart on the hilt scabbard 


safety plate. The stationmaster, with the 
issistance of the local naval officer, traced 
the owner, Rear Admiral C. G. Stuart 
who is serving overseas, and wrote to him 
{ reply has been received from Rear 
Admiral Stuart, stating that so far as he 
can recollect the sword was lost during 
the last war. How it got to Sunderland, 
1 place to which he has never been, he 
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‘**How do you find your way in the blackout with that little lamp?” 


was at a loss to say! \t his request the 
sword has been despatched to Mrs. Stuart 
in Edinburgh. 

” 


© * 
BaD OUTLOOK FOR TRANSPOR1 
It has been estimated by Enid Charles 
in a book called ‘‘ The Twilight of 
Parenthood ’’ that the population of 


England and Wales, which is at present 
45 million, will be in 200 years’ time 
rather less than six million—less, that is, 
than the size of Greater London—unless 
the birthrate shows a marked increase. 
Every nation of Europe is almost equally 
certain of a decline in population, with 
the exception of Soviet Russia. 

Now everybody, as I say, thinks this is 
. disaster. Why? What is the point of 
having all these people? Isn’t our island 
overcrowded In the eighteenth 
century the population of England and 
Wales was between five and six million 
In 1800 it was eight million; in 1900 32} 
million; today it is 45 million. Could we 
employ them all? We could not. We 
had a surplus of two million unemployed 


as it is? 




















“The train now standing at platform five is the 1.43 for Hamswitch, Gloode and Beigewater. 
and will Harry Jones, porter, please get a move on with my sandwiches and stop gassing to 


those 


Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of ‘ 


Wrens’ 


Punch”’ 


on our hands, Could we even house 
them properly? We could not. Millions 
lived in slums and hovels. Could we feed 


them properly? We could not. Nearly 
20 million of them, according to Sir John 
Orr, were living on a diet insufficient for 


perfect health. Could we educate them 
properly? We could not. Nine out of 
ten left school at 14. Why, then, 


clamour for more, when we cannot deal 
adequately with the numbers that we 
have?—Professov Joad in ‘‘ The Sunday 
Dispatch.”’ 
* * 
L.M.S.R. HospiraL FunpD 

Hospitals and similar institutions in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
last year benefited by £182,273 from the 
L.M.S.R. Hospital Fund. The 66th 
annual report shows the total receipts for 
1943 to be £233,386, of which £169,177 
realised by the employees’ weekly 
subscription of 3d. The L.M.S.R. Com- 
pany’s donation was £49,339. The 
Scottish division receipts totalled £33,861, 
and the payments, including £19,148 to 
hospitals, £2,510 to nursing associations, 
£3,585 to railway convalescent homes, and 
£4,650 in allowances amounted __ to 
£30,334 


was 


+ + + 
The French Riviera is ready for battle. 
Cafés of world-wide fame are the centre 
of minefields. Where the Blue Train ran 
1 panzer train moves slowly along.- 
Berlin radio. 
om a . 
PAILPIECE 
The L.N.E.R. is experimenting with 
tele phones on trains) 
How nice it was to board a train 
And find a corner seat; 
To get behind a pipe and book 
And rest my weary feet. 
Or else to sit and ruminate, 
And watch the country-side; 
With no one to disturb my peace 
I could enjoy the ride. 
But now I hear the telephone, 
With all that it entails, 
Will shortly be installed in trains 
When running on the rails. 
No longer can I hope to spend 
\ quiet day in travel; 
For once my number’s 
route, 


They’re sure to me unravel. 


known en 


And when I want to rest awhile 

In speeding ‘‘ Up’’ to Town, 

Some client will, perforce, demand- 

That I should journey ‘‘ Down.”’ 
WwW. E. WN. 
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OVERSEAS RAILWAY AFFAIRS 


(From our correspondents) 


INDIA 


Railway Budget Speech 

In the course of his speech in the Central 
\ssembly on February 16 last, introducing 
the railway budget for 1944-45 (see also 
The Railway Gazette of February 25), Sir 
Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, 
Government of India, gave a picture of 
rising receipts and expenditure combined 
with a growing strain on the railways. 
With no increase in the numbers of loco- 
motives and coaches, and a negligible 
increase in the number of wagons, they had 
achieved 8-6 per cent. more ton-miles and 
30 per cent. more passenger-miles in the 
first six months of the current financial 
year. Steps were being taken to increase 
bus services in certain areas, and the pub- 
licity campaign against unnecessary travel 
was being intensified. 

There had been delay in delivery of 
locomotives and wagons, but a steady 
supply of engines was now arriving. It 
was expected that 106 broad-gauge and 
214 metre-gauge locomotives, and, re- 
spectively, 1,900 and 2,950 wagons, would 
have been received by March 31, 1944; 
the arrival during 1944-45 was expected 
of 284 engines and 5,824 wagons (broad 
gauge) and 288 engines and 10,626 wagons 
(metre gauge). 

For the repair of locomotives and wagons, 
workshop capacity was being reclaimed 
steadily from munitions manufacture, al- 
though the latter still employed 20,000 
persons. 


Increasing Line Capacity 

To increase line capacity, the Govern- 
ment was doubling 750 miles on certain 
sections of the Bengal-Nagpur, Bengal & 
\ssam, and East Indian Railways; a 
fourth line was being added between 
Asansol and Khana. 

As a measure of security against the 
interruption of communications, a scheme 
(to cost Rs. 24 lakhs) for providing wireless 
communication between important control 
points was well advanced. 

Coal stocks had fallen during 1943-44 to 
the lowest point on record, and drastic 
steps, including greater production from 
railway collieries, had been taken to render 
the position more secure. 


Railway Staffs 

Sir Edward Benthall paid tribute to the 
loyalty of the railway staffs, and said that 
the Government had endeavoured to carry 
out its undertakings to the letter and in a 
spirit of appreciation of the staffs’ services. 
[t had been decided to abolish the Lower 
Gazetted Service in due course, but this 
was not being undertaken at present, to 
avoid piecemeal reorganisation. A com- 
prehensive review of the salaries of all 
Government servants, in the light of ex- 
pected economic conditions, was _ fore- 


shadowed. 
CANADA 


Canadian Railways and the War 
Mr. D. C. Coleman, Chairman & Presi- 


dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, recently gave an address to 


members of the Royal Montreal Curling 
Club on the importance of transport to war 
operation, with special reference to the part 
played in the present war by Canadian 
railways. Mr. Coleman said that Canadian 
railways had increased their movement of 
tons of freight a mile from 31} billion 
(31,250,000,000) in 1939 to 63} billion in 
1943, and that passenger traffic had 
increased from 1}? billion passengers moved 


one mile to 64 billion in the same period. 
The average load a freight wagon had risen 
from 27-1 to 33 tons, and the average 
number of passengers a train from 48-3 
to 147. Wartime traffic was essentially 
different from that of peacetime, and in 
war conditions special types of equipment 
had to be improvised; track had to be 
laid to serve industries created by the war ; 
changes had to be made in the routing of 
traffic ; services had to be supplied for new 
or enlarged communities ; and labour had 
to be provided and trained, and existing 
labour forces often had to be transferred to 
other localities. He expressed gratitude 
for the sympathy and support of the 
Canadian public, which willingly had 
accepted necessary inconveniences in con- 
nection with rail transport. 

Mr. Coleman said that his company’s 
ocean-going fleet had been placed under the 
direction of the British Admiralty, and 
that the ships had played a worthy part 
in the war on many seas; railway shops 
had been used extensively for the pro- 
duction of weapons and other war supplies ; 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines had provided 
war transport of the utmost importance ; 
and the communications departments of 
the railways had extended their facilities 
to supply the wireless and telegraph ser- 
vices required by the various war depart- 
ments. The railways had proved of the 
utmost value to Canada at the most critical 
time in her history. 

That the railways had been able to meet 
the shock of war was the more creditable 
in that in 1939 Canada had been emerging 
from the worst business depression of 
modern times, and that the situation of the 
railways had been aggravated by compe- 
titive forms of transport, subsidised directly 
or indirectly by the public treasury. 
Although these conditions had brought the 
railways of North America to a relatively 
low point of activity, and in some cases to 
actual insolvency, the managements had 
persisted in maintaining track and equip- 
ment in a high state of efficiency. 


UNITED STATES 


The 1943 Freight Record 

The Association of American Railroads 
has announced that the total of revenue 
freight moved during the year 1943 by 
American railways amounted to the record 
figure of 725,447,456,000 tons. The total 
exceeded that of 1942 by 13-7 per cent., 
and that of 1941 by 53 per cent. ; compared 
with that of 1939, freight traffic had more 
than doubled, with an increase of 118 per 
cent. For the month of December alone 
it was 8 per cent. higher than in December, 
1942, so that steady expansion appears to 
continue. 


** Redcaps ’’ Lose their Case 

For some time the porters at United 
States terminals and other stations, usually 
known as “‘ redcaps,”” have been agitating 
to be regarded as a class separate from 
other passenger station employees, porters 
at goods stations, and clerks, for purposes 
of negotiation with employers under the 
Railway Labour Act; but such separate 
recognition has been refused by the 
National Mediation Board. One ground of 
the application has been that the clerks’ 
union, which purports to represent station 
porters among other employees, has not 
admitted these men to full membership on 
account of racial discrimination, for the 
majority of them are men of colour. The 
so-called ‘‘ St. Paul redcap ’’ case has now 
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been carried to the Supreme Court, which 
by refusing a rehearing appears finally to 
have disposed of this litigation. 

Missouri Pacific Diversion 

Work is proceeding on an important 
diversion near Riverton, Louisiana, where 
this section crosses the Ouachita River, of 
the Monroe-Alexander route of the Missourj 
Pacific Railroad. Bridge No. 105, over 
the river, was opened, with the line, in 
1891, at a time when 64-ton locomotives 
were in use; with subsequent strengthen- 
ing it was able to carry 152-ton engines. 
But the heavy increase in traffic brought 
about by war conditions has made, it desir- 
able to work the heaviest Missouri Pacific 
locomotives, which weigh 250 tons, over 
this route, and advantage is being taken 
of the bridge replacement to realign the 
track for some two miles and eliminate 
several severe curves of 22 ch. radius. 

The first stage of the work has been to 
replace a sharply-curved timber trestle, 
763 ft. long, over the Bayou Duchesne by 
an embankment on a much flatter curve, 
which has absorbed some 470,000 cu. yd. of 
filling ; this section of line, 3,500 ft. long, is 
already in use. Four reinforced-concrete 
piers for the new Ouachita River Bridge, 
each 83 ft. high, resting on 70-ft. piles, are 
practically complete; there. will be three 
165-ft. spans, the centre one a vertical 
lift span, with concrete trestle approaches ; 
that on the north side 180 ft. long; and 
that on the south side 90 ft. The decision 
to divert the line to a new bridge site has 
avoided any interruption of traffic. The 
work will be completed during 1944. 


ARGENTINA 


State Railways Administration 

The resignations (see page 485) of the 
General Manager and the other members 
of the administrative council of the Argen- 
tine State Railways, which have deprived 
the system of a body of capable men, did 
not altogether come as a surprise. The 
Administration was attacked in the course 
of a petition [see also last week’s issue of 
The Railway Gazette] presented on March 20 
by a delegation of members of the rail- 
waymen’s union, Union Ferroviaria, to the 
President of the Republic. The petition 
requested the ‘‘intervention’’ of the 
Administration, on the alleged grounds 
that its chief executives openly obstructed 
the exercising by employees of their 
rights; that, even in insignificant labour 
conflicts, they always made arbitrary 
resolutions and gave excessive punishments ; 
that they imposed too-long working hours 
that they ignored the claims of employees 
and that they acted as though public 
property belonged to them, forgetting that 
the State Railways formed a part of the 
nation. 

In his letter of resignation to the Minister 
of Public Works, Sefor Huergo points out 
that he has been attached to the Adminis- 
tration since 1932; and has witnessed its 
transformation, largely due to his pre- 
decessor in the General Managership, the 
late Sefior Pablo Nogues, whose work he 
has endeavoured to continue. He has 
seen the substantial growth of the system, 
and, due to the wise handling of finances, 
the trebling of receipts and the passage 
from a chronic deficit to a surplus. Modern 
developments have been pursued, provision 
made for adequate renewals, and working 
conditions improved ‘‘ without haste but 
without pause.’’ Sefior Huergo concludes 
by saying that he views optimistically the 
future of the State Railways so long as 
political infiuence is excluded from the 
Administration. (See editorial note, page 
485). 
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Signal Engineers and the Future* 


Peace conditions will place new problems before signal engineers, 
who must be preparing to meet them 


gIGNAL engineers, in common with 
other technical men, are facing new 
problems, at home and throughout the 
Empire overseas. Electric traction is 
likely to supersede steam on many sec- 
tions of line and terminal stations and 
marshalling yards will be considerably 
improved. There will be a great increase 
in air transport and railway connections 
to the new airports will be required. 
These programmes will call for the 
most modern signalling and communica- 
tions, with extensive traffic control facili- 
ties. There will be the question of how 
far wireless can be economically used for 
communicating between guards and 
drivers, or between trains and their pas- 
sengers and stations, for business or other 
purposes. There will probably be diffi- 
culty in obtaining certain classes of 
material and also labour, for a period, 
but much time will be required in 
making the preliminary plans for future 
work in any case. 
The Institution of Railway Signal En- 





*Summary of Mr. R. _F. Morkill’s Presidential 
sy oy Institution of Railway Signal Engineers 
m April 2 


gineers can provide assistance to those 
engaged in preparing these plans by dis- 
cussing the various technical problems 
that arise when applying modern signal- 
ling developments. During the war there 
has been much extension to _ yards, 
doubling of tracks, installing of crossing 
loops, and so forth; and the information 
obtained from their operation will prove 
of value for future work. 
Telecommunications have made great 
strides during the last few years and the 
details are so specialised that they offer a 
rich field for study. Both telecommuni- 
cation and signalling greatly concern the 
operating and mechanical engineering 
departments, and to a lesser extent the 


civil engineering department, so_ that 
visitors from them at signal engineers’ 


meetings are much to be desired when a 
paper appealing to them is being dealt 
with. Standardisation of materials and 
designs has been undertaken already by 
signal engineers, to the benefit of both 
railways and manufacturers, and_ stan- 
dardisation of practice would also be a 
great help. 

Signal engineers and contractors might 





Locomotive Axleboxes 


Summary of discussion on the paper* by Mr. E. S. Cox, 
M.I.Mech.E., M.I.Loco.E., Chief Technical Assistant, Chief 
Mechanical & Electrical Engineer’s Department, L.M.S.R. 


Sir William Stanier observed that on the 
G.W.R., in his younger days, the ‘‘ Bad- 
minton ’’ class of 4-4-0 locomotive had the 
coupling rods at the same angle as the 
outside cranks, an arrangement which 
they kept for a number of years; in the 
later ‘* Atbara ’’ class, however (a develop 
ment of the ‘‘ Badminton’s’’) a reversion 
was made to the setting of the coupling- 
rod pins at 180 deg. to the inside cranks. 
He emphasised the difficulty of keeping 
dust, ashes, and water away from the 
trailing axleboxes of 4-6-0 locomotives, 
where the axle concerned was underneath 
the middle of the ashpan. Pegged-down 
bronze liners were hopeless in that posi- 
tion. The solid bronze liner bolted on 
the horn itself, bearing on the hardened 
steel face of the axlebox, was evolved as 


a result of experimental work; it was, 
however, only a palliative, ‘and much 
trouble was still encountered. In India, 


too, much trouble was caused by sand 
which produced excessive axlebox wear, 
but he had not yet learned that the prob- 
lem had been solved. 

Lt.-Colonel H. Rudgard expressed the 
opinion that if an engine was to run 
properly in service, its bearings must be 
oiltight. Engines should be weighed again 
after being lifted for hot boxes; when 
changing springs, too, care was needed 
to ensure that the weight was unaltered. 

Mr. D. D. Gray referred to the Vitry 
tests on the 2-8-2 locomotive sent there 
by the L.N.E.R. The axleboxes had 
three white-metal pads keyed to serrations 
machined right across the box. The pads 
were divided by a vertical centre line, and 





*“* Locomotive Axleboxes ’’ read before the Insti- 
tution of Locomotive Engineers on April 20. A 
summary was published in our April 28 issue 


each bar was provided with a machined 
oil groove. The back groove was fed by 
mechanical lubrication and the front bar 
by the auxiliary oil feed. The boxes were 
93 in. by 11 in., and in service gave no 
trouble; not one hot box. had occurred 
before the engine went to Vitry, even at 
speeds of over 80 m.p.h., and during 
special load-capacity _ tests. On the 
stationary testing plant, however, the 
heating of the boxes was a _ constant 
anxiety. Despite trials with various 
qualities of oils and white metals, the 
trouble persisted. He thought that that 
showed the limits to theorising about oil 


films in loaqomotive axleboxes, and the 
need for regarding trouble-free service 
under traffic conditions as the final 
criterion. 


Mr. J. E. Spear thought that the author 
had overlooked some of the advantages of 
roller bearings, such as reduction in 
running resistance to 3-4 lb. per ton, as 
against 15-18 lb. per ton with plain bear- 
ings. Both Sir William Stanier and 
Colonel Rudgard had referred to the need 
for keeping bearings oiltight. That need 
was met by the roller bearing. Moreover, 
the absence of wear in roller bearings 
enabled the predetermined clearances to 
be maintained, within a few thousandths 
of an inch, throughout the life of the 
bearing, with corresponding improvement 
in tyre life. Prevention of wear in horn 
blocks also lengthened tyre life. The 
trunnion horn guides of the Turbomotive 
were of Chromax steel. By fitting 13-14 
per cent. manganese steel liners on the 
horn cheeks to work in combination with 
the Chromax steel box, a mileage much in 
excess of the figure (158,000) mentioned 
by the author could be reached between 
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pool their resources and thus contribute 
to greater economy and simplicity in con- 
struction and maintenance. Modern sig- 
nalling calls for an ever higher standard 
of maintenance and therefore of staff 
instruction and training. By pooling the 
available sources of knowledge and ex- 
perience it might be possible to produce 
a manual of maintenance duties, which 
could serve as a guide to all the staff 
engaged on that class of work. The 
members of the British Empire form a 
big family, well spread over the globe, 
and in almost all our possessions are rail- 
ways. The construction and engineering 
of many are unique and their history full 
of jnterest. A knowledge of the condi- 
tions obtaining in these localities is desir- 
able for those who are thinking of earn- 
ing their livelihood on railways overseas. 
The war has interfered with the work of 
the Institution, but the position has now 
improved and it is imperative to grapple 
with our problems now, that the wheels 
may be turning smoothly when we are 
able to think of more pleasant things 
than war. The Institution of Railway 
Signal Engineers is an imperial associa- 
tion and is called to make its influence 
felt throughout the Empire and be the 
symbol of the means by which a know- 
ledge of signalling is dispensed. It is the 
responsibility of each member to contri- 
bute to its welfare, as his opportunities 
afford. 


repairs. The company with which he was 
associated would have no compunction in 
putting forward a suitable roller bearing 
for an inside-cylinder 0-6-0 locomotive, 
which would have about the same propor- 
tions as the plain bearings. In the Turbo- 
motive the ratio of the static to the 
resultant loads was about 7/1, much worse 
than the corresponding ratio for a 0-6-0 
locomotive, though admittedly the charac- 
ters of the two loadings were very differ- 
ent. Moreover, the resultant loading on 
the Turbomotive was at an angle of only 
9 deg. to the horizontal, which was con- 
siderably worse than the worst value (15 
deg.) in the author’s engine. That low 
angle for the resultant loading was one of 
the main reasons for the decision to fit 
roller bearings to the Turbomotive. 

Mr. W. S. Graff-Baker referred to wear 
on horn guides in the bogies of L.P.T.B. 
rolling stock. The original American 
bogie design had cast-steel horn guides 
and cast-steel boxes. Later, cast-iron 
horn blocks were used with cast-steel 
boxes. At every overhaul some renewal 
was needed. Present practice, however, 
involved the welding to every axlebox 
and horn guide of a manganese-steel liner, 
either pressed or cast. These liners never 
wore at all, and ran with little or no lubri- 
cation. The cars were overhauled at a 
mileage of 200,000 and went into service 
again with the same axleboxes and horn 
guides. 

Mr. W. Cyril Williams referred to the 
author’s questions, in presenting the 
paper, ‘‘How can bearing surfaces be 
made to stand up to 120,000 miles’ 
running and over, between recondition- 
ing?’’ and ‘‘ What are the possibilities of 
different materials, improved lubrication, 
and dust shielding?’’ In a batch of big 
engines for an overseas railway, the aver- 
age mileage to dropping the wheels— 
necessitated by flange wear alone—was 
117,000. No hot bearings had occurred. 
The bearings were not, however, lubricated 
by oil. 

Mr. M. A. Crane said that the paper did 
not cover the possibility of using a pressed- 
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in brass with a solid-bronze box; that 
might provide a_ workable solution. 


The top feed: should be abandoned, now 

* that the pad was a success, for its reten- 
tion allowed the entry of foreign matter 
into the bearing. An emergency pump 
might be provided, in case the pad ever 
failed. As to repairs, on many overseas 
railways the white-metalling of the boss 
faces and horn faces of axleboxes was 
hopeless, especially when sand could be 
thrown up on to those faces; a bronze 
liner was the only alternative The 
author’s desired mileage between recon- 
ditioning could, he thought, be achieved 
by grease lubrication. 

Mr. W. H. W. Maass remarked that the 
South African Railways had had very 
good service for ten years from roller bear- 
ings for engine carrying (but not driving) 
and tender wheels. These bearings being 
temporarily unobtainable, they had turned 
to the Isothermos axlebox for tenders, 
with which their limited experience had 
been very satisfactory. They used grease 
lubrication for coupled axleboxes, except 
on shunting engines where oil was used, as 
the heat needed for effective grease lubri- 
cation was not developed on such work. 
He could not understand why grease lubri- 


cation had not been adopted in Great 
Britain. 
Mr. A. R. Ewer mentioned the influence 


of brake applications in breaking the oil 
film on the journal and in setting up 
stresses in horns and axleboxes. Drivers 
had told him how hot boxes had 
developed after the descent of a bank, 
during which several short, sharp brake 
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application (instead of a continuous, 
gentler application) were made. He 
understood that F. W. Webb did not fit 
powerful brakes to his locomotives because 
he thought that it would be detrimental to 
their wellbeing to do so. 

Mr. O. V. S. Bulleid said he thought 
that hot boxes could not be cured merely 
by altering the position of the oil groove, 
or by the presence—or absence—of white 
metal. Something could be done, as the 
author showed, to mitigate the trouble by 
attention to the quality of the oil. In 
former days, oils for the best engines con- 
tained 75 per cent. of rape, with 25 per 
cent. of rape for other engines, and none 


for the shunting engines. He had had 
the task of ‘‘nursing’’ the 2-8-2 


L.N.E.R. engine at Vitry; it was as liable, 
on the test plant, to run hot at 30 m.p.h. 
as at 60 m.p.h., and at 250 h.p. output 
as at 2,500 h.p. Yet on the track between 
Tours and Orleans, developing 2,800 h.p., 
the bearings were hardly lukewarm. On 
the test plant the engine vibrated con 
siderably, which may have prevented the 
maintenance of the oil film. He had 
applied that lesson on the ‘‘ Merchant 
Navy ’’ 4-6-2 locomotives on the Southern 
Railway, and had also endeavoured to 
provide continuous lubrication for the 
inside big-ends. These engines had run 
1,000,000 miles without a hot middle big- 
end. 

Mr E §S. Com, 
Spear, said he did 
generally realised 
maximum load on 
the Turbomotive 


in 
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Straightening Drooped Rail-Ends in the Track 


A method for restoring the running surface of worn track by 


straightening rail-ends 


A PROBLEM which has confronted the 

Southern Pacific Railroad of the 
United States for some years has been the 
condition of lines laid with 90 lb. per yd. 
flat-bottom rail. With heavier rail, rail- 
joint trouble has been corrected by weld- 
ing and grinding battered rail-ends and re- 
conditioning fishplates, but with the 
lighter rail, especially in areas in which 
the track is laid on soft ground, the joints 
have suffered from drooping; the rails bend- 
ing in the vertical plane about 25 to 30 in. 
from ind so cause a sag in the 
running surface which cannot be corrected 
by the means just mentioned. Means have 
therefore been devised to straighten such 
rails in situ, and the method has been 
applied recently with success to some 60 
miles of line. The method is not entirely 
new, as it has been used on the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas and other railways, but 
there are some novel features in the 
Southern Pacific procedure, which is 
carried out with a machine designed by 
that company for the purpose. 

Each machine includes a rigid frame or 
jack'ng-beam, consisting of two lengths of 
130 lb. rail, placed base to base, one head 
up and other head down, and fillet-welded 
together along the edges of the flanges to 
form a monolithic member. This frame is 
mounted, at the two ends, on double 
flanged wheels, 7-ft. apart, and rides with 
its underside 13 in. above the rail at the 
joint at which the sag is corrected. In the 
upper part of the machine is the fulcrum 
beam, 36-in. long, formed from an old 
locomotive side rod of 3} in. x 5 in. sec- 
tion. At one end the fulcrum beam is 
pivoted to the upper end of a fulcrum post, 
formed of 3-in. dia. steel tubing of double 


the ends, 


and fishplates in situ 
strength; the other, or jacking end, is 
attached to a 30-ton two-speed hand- 
operated hydraulic jack, of which the 
higher speed is used in taking up the slack 
when adjusting the machine, and the 
lower speed for applying the actual 
straightening pressure. The jack rests on 
a }-in. steel plate welded on top of the 
upper rail of the main frame. 

For transferring the jacking pressure 
from the fulcrum beam to the track rails 
there are two vertical lifting bars, each 
4-ft. long and of 5-in. X 14-in. section, cut 
from old bridge eye bars and two shorter 
cross-bars of the same section, which tie 
the lifting bars together above the fulcrum 
beam and below the base of the track rails. 
Each slipped into position 
through slots in the lifting-bars, and can 
be easily withdrawn, by means of a handle, 
when the machine is moved from one joint 
to the next. All contact surfaces of the 
lifting bars were hardened, and the ful- 
crum beam was also heat-treated - to 
increase its stiffness. To hold the machine 
vertically on the rail, an outrigger arm is 
provided, which extends to the opposite 
rail, and carries a roller bearing on the 
latter. 

The carrying wheels of the machine are 
provided for travelling only, and the 
weight is taken off them, while straighten- 
ing is in progress, by the insertion of steel 
blocks, 2-in. X 2-in. X 3-in. long, between 
the jacking beam amd the rail; the 
machine is lifted slightly to enable the 
insertions to be made. It is essential that 
the fishbolts should be tight before jacking 
begins; the work of tightening usually pre- 
cedes the straightening by several days. 
Before the latter begins, the joints are 


cross-bar is 
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unfavourable angle. There was a tendency 
to think that the provision of a turbine 
meant a beautifully smooth and even load- 
ing all round the 360 deg. of a revolution, 
Mr. Graff-Baker’s remarks on the horp. 
block surfaces gave much food for 
thought. The day could not be far dis. 
tant when liners of such material as 
manganese steel would be tried on ordin- 
ary locomotive axleboxes. The excellent 
experience with overseas engines related by 


Mr. Williams was most hopeful and 
encouraging. In reply to Mr. Crane, 


pressed-in brasses were not used on bronze 
boxes because the ‘‘ parent metal’’ was 
too soft. For the same reason, fitted 
bronze strips had to be used instead of 
pressed-in brasses in the manganese bronze 
boxes on the L.M.S.R. Both Mr. Crane 


and Mr. Maass had commented on the 
absence of grease-lubricated axleboxes 


from British practice. Much, however, had 
been written about them; and in India he 
had compared similar engines running 
with oil and grease lubrication respec- 
tively, and had noticed that although 
grease lubrication largely eliminated hot 
boxes, the problem of wear remained very 
real. The use of roller and Isothermos 
bearings (in both of which the interior was 
sealed against grit) in South Africa, he 
imagined, was due to the large amount of 
dust encountered there. He agreed with 
Mr. Ewer’s remarks on the effect of brake 
applications, which were confirmed by Mr. 
Bulleid’s Vitry experiences as to the main- 
tenance of the oil film. Mr. Bulleid also 
confirmed L.M.S.R. experience _ that 
quality of oil was a most important factor 


checked by a 6-ft. straight-edge, and the 
exact points for bending, at which the 
reaction blocks will be inserted, are marked. 
The sleepers immediately under the joint 
are then slipped out of position sufficiently 
to allow the insertion of the lower end of 
the lifting tackle. It has been found that, 
due to the elasticity of the steel, it is 
necessary to draw the rail-ends upward 
roughly three times the amount their 
previous droop, to secure a permanent set 
which will leave the heads level. To pre- 
vent excessive upward bending, a stop 
block, of which the thickness is adjustable 
according to the lift required, is inserted 
between the rail-head and the underside 
of the jacking beam. 

The rails and the fishplates are thus 
straightened simultaneously, after which 
the joint sleepers are drawn back into 
position and tamped up solidly under the 
rails. Some fishplates have broken during 
the bending, but it has been shown that in 
practically every case they were already 
in a cracked condition, and the breakage 
has been regarded as an advantageous 
discovery. As yet no fishplates or rails 
that have been straightened in this way 
have broken subsequently in service. The 
force employed with one machine is 12 
men, and their average output to date has 
been 60 to 80 straightened joints in an 
8-hr. day. Any building up of battered 
rails that may be necessary is done after 
the straightening, and it is calculated that 
the preliminary straightening reduces by 


ol 


one-third the amount otf weld metal 
required. 
LOAN FOR CHILEAN STATE RAILWAYS.— 


It is reported that the Chilean State Rail- 
ways are negotiating a loan of 500 million 
pesos with the Import-Export Bank of the 
U.S.A., for the purchase from North 
America of 1,000 goods vehicles and other 
materials. 
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Cargo Coaling Plants—V* 


A detailed survey of the principles and installations involved 
in loading coal on board ship from railway wagons 


By 


Breeches pipe for reaching 


s ; 
plants used solely for bunkering 


_ Steamers, the question of breakage is 
unimportant and not arise; the 
design of the plants is simplified accord- 
ingly. At some harbours, more particu- 
larly those serving railway steamers, the 
method of bunkering was to carry the 
coal in special wagons fitted with boxes, 
three or four to a wagon and each carry 


does 


ing 2 tons or 30 cwt. of coal. These 
boxes had opening bottoms and were 


lifted by crane from the wagon to a posi- 
tion over the steamer’s bunkering hatch, 
which is generally placed fairly high; the 
box was then discharged into the hatch 
by opening the bottom doors. This 
method of loading and conveyance of coal 
is also used in Germany to deal with 
the Ruhr coal which is shipped down 
the Rhine to Rotterdam in barges made 
to carry up to 1,000 tons. Both the 
wagons and the boxes, however, are on a 
much larger scale; the wagons are of up 
to 50 tons capacity, carrying up to six 
or eight boxes, each of which conveys, 
according to the writer’s recollection, 5 to 





— Previous. parts appeared in our issues of 
anuary 7, February 4, March 3, and April 14 


J. Dalziel, formerly Assistant Electrical 





Engineer, L.M.S.R. 


bunker hatches of trawler 


8 tons. The boxes are handled by 
elaborate long-reach cranes, with level 
luffing gear of a special and very 


elaborate type; these are built to reach 
out over several barges for unloading into 
the outermost; discharge takes place, as 
from bunkering boxes, by opening the 
bottom doors. This method of loading 
obviously has the advantages claimed for 
ordinary crane loading but in even greater 
measure because the boxes are less 
cumbrous and can be lowered through 
hatches where necessary (the Rhine barges 
have no hatches) much more easily than 
a wagon can be. No tipping movement is 
needed and the method of operating the 
bottom doors requires that the boxes be 
lowered down to the top of the coal bed 
for discharge, consequently there is no 
drop. On the other hand, coal wagons 
have to be of a special type provided for 
the one purpose and incapable of loading 
any other cargo. Such wagons might be 
difficult and uneconomical to operate 
under British conditions. 

Reverting to bunkering arrangements, 
the box method has the disadvantage just 
pointed out of requiring special wagons; 
these call for special marshalling and 
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transporting arrangements so that the 
method is not particularly convenient; 
nor is it quick. At one port that was 
modernised some years ago, it was super- 
seded by «an elevator and conveyor 
system, in which ordinary wagons were 
tipped into a hopper as_ previously 
described; coal was then drawn from the 
hopper into an elevator, which delivered 
it on to a boom carrying a rubber belt 
and projecting, when in its working posi- 
tion, over the steamer to approximately 
midships. The boom was triced up clear 
of the quay face and the ship’s super- 
structure when not in use; when operative 
it could be slewed to give fore and aft 
adjustment in accordance with the posi- 
tion of the ship. In conjunction with a 
rotatable final chute into which the boom 
delivered these provisions gave easy 
access to the bunker hatches and allowed 
for the effect of a considerable rise and 
fall of the ship in accordance with tidal 
and loading conditions. The site occa- 
sioned some difficulties in the initial lay- 
out but they were successfully overcome 
and it is not necessary to describe them 
as practically every plant will present 
problems of its own. They are worth 
mentioning only because their solution is 
some testimony to the flexibility of belt- 
conveying plant generally. 

Sometimes steamers are coaled through 
hatches in the side of the ship by means 
of floating barges which are equipped with 
elevators for passing the coal in from the 
seawards side; the barges themselves are 
loaded from wagons. Though _ this 
arrangement, one would consider, would 
hardly be economical in view of the two- 
fold handling required, it is difficult to 
find a more efficient substitute; the side 
hatches are difficult of access from any 
land fixed plant, more especially as they 
are apt to be masked by the quay on the 
landward side. On occasion, cross-channel 
steamers are loaded by crane with a large 
amount of manual work; in some cases 
the manual work preponderates. One 
would have to calculate the financial gain 
from increased economy and additional 
speed to determine whether the installa- 
tion of a conveyor or other type of plant 
would be -justified in these instances. 
Sometimes the installation would present 
special difficulties due to local conditions. 

In the bunkering of trawlers conveyor 
plant can again effect economies and in- 
crease working speed. These ships are, 
in general, bunkered through scuttles, 
which may be round and of smallish dia- 
meter; they lie along the deck, four or 
more on each side of the deck houses, 
and there is generally one larger scuttle, 
centrally placed forward. The coal is 
most frequently dumped on the deck and 
shovelled through the scuttles by hand. 
It is fed on to the deck in a variety of 
ways; the most primitive is by tubs 
loaded manually from the rail wagons and 
put aboard by cranes; when the cranes 
are of an old type the ship has to be 
swung round to enable the second side to 
be reached. This can be avoided by 
making the cranes of sufficient jib radius 
and designing them to clear the ship’s 
superstructure, but where two trawlers lie 
alongside each other a jib of sufficient 
radius to reach the scuttles of the outer 
boat will be too cumbrous to clear, and 
handle the work of, the inner ship. This 
class of work has been dealt with by em- 
ploying appliances of the transporter 
type; in the early forms of these the coal 
still had to be manually-loaded from 
wagon to tub and discharged from the 
latter on the ship’s deck. In later forms 
the transporters employ bottom door: 
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Plant for supplying bunker coal to trawlers at Fleetwood 


opening boxes instead of tubs, but still 
discharge on the decks; modern trans- 
porter and crane installations, however, 
are combined with ftpper discharge of 
the coal from the wagons into a hopper 
with a chute for filling the boxes or tubs. 
This reduces manual work to some ex- 
tent, but it is still rather a slow process. 
In a recent installation using transporters 
and boxes, the hoppers are fed by con- 
veyor belts much as in the cargo instal- 
lations already described. Wagon tippers 
are provided for the discharge of the 
coal; wagon movements are as previously 
described and involve the utilisation of 
5-ton double rope capstans. 

One conveyor installation, for the 
inception of which the writer was 
responsible superseded a number of 
steam cranes and electric transporters; 
it is believed to be one of the 
fastest of its type and also the most 
economical in labour. It was to deal 
with the four lines of scuttles plus the 
two central forward ones, of two trawlers 
lying abreast; the boom was carried in a 
travelling carriage, having longitudinal 


motion, and was fitted with a telescopic 
movement enabling it to plumb either 
trawler. It delivered the coal through a 
‘ breeches,’’ chute, spanning the deck 
houses, to the scuttles on either side of 
the ship at will. Most of the coal fell 
directly through the scuttles so that 
manual handling was to a large extent 
obviated. The coal was tipped from the 
wagon by a side tippler into a hopper as 
already described; from here it was de- 
livered by a feeder to a rising belt, which 
in turn delivered on to the boom belt 
through a throw-off carriage so as to pro- 
vide for the longitudinal movement above 
mentioned. The boom had a _luffing 
movement enabling it to be triced up 
clear of the quay face when out of use; 
this provided also for rise and fall of the 
water level and for settling of the ship as 
it loaded. 

The writer has in this series of articles 
endeavoured to put on record information 
as to construction, operation, and results 
which he considers will be useful to any 
of those concerned with cargo plants and 
coal shipment generally. The views ex- 


pressed are entirely his own, but are 
based on actual experience as recorded 
in notes taken by him when work in con- 
nection with the different plants passed 
through his hands. Each of the various 
main types of plant mentioned probably 
has its own field of application where it 
is the best plant for the purposes con- 
cerned. From what has been said, how- 
ever, it will no doubt be clear that in the 
writer’s view the conveyor, being the 
most modern.and most recently evolved 
type of plant, is most likely to have the 
widest field of application and generally 
be the best plant in the majority of 
applications, having regard to commer- 
cial results. This opinion takes into 
account the high capacity and high load- 
ing speeds, the reduction of trimming and 
increased facility for mechanical stowage, 
also the convenience and speed of mani- 
pulation when reaching awkwardly placed 
cargo or bunker space and the economy 
of manpower. The quicker turn round 
of ships is, of course, a very important 
additional advantage. The conveyor has 
been received favourably on the whole im 
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One of several bunker coaling plants for trawlers at Fleetwood 


Wales but less favourably (for 
writer considers inadequate 
reasons) in Scotland. Its greatest popu- 
larity is on the North-East Coast where 
the number of conveyors installed by the 
ilway company, by harbour commis- 


south 
what the 





sioners, and by colliery companies them- 
selves is very considerable and has been 
growing year by year so that the present 
total is something over 50. There are 
conveyors in other districts up and down 
the country, for example, in the Mersey 


Straight-Lift Pneumatic Hoists 


USEFUL range of pneumatic cylinder 
hoists for material handling has 
recently been developed by the Consoli 
dated Pneumatic Tool Co., Ltd., Fraser 
burgh, Aberdeenshire. These hoists, simple 
and positive in operation, consist generally 
of a cylinder fitted with control valve and 
an air-operated piston to which a lifting 
hook or ram head may be attached. 
Pressure is taken from the compressed air 
lines, usually installed in modern work- 
shops, by means of flexible hose and 
enters the cylinder through the control 
valve which is operated by hand chains. 


Four types of hoist are available, 
namely, single acting; double acting; 
balanced; and automatic trip. In the 


single acting, or general type, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, the air, at 
80 lb. pressure, is admitted below the 
piston and the speed of raising the load is 
governed according to the pull on the 
control-valve chains. The load is lowered 
similarly by exhausting the air from the 
cylinder. 

When a load or weight is also to be 
lowered by pressure the double-acting 
type is used. In this case the air is 
admitted to or exhausted from either end 
of the cylinder; control is effected in a 
similar manner to that obtaining for the 
single-acting type. 

The balanced type has one side of its 

piston under constant pressure, whilst the 
opposite side is subject to a different 
pressure or to no pressure at .all, an 
arrangement which affords a very easy and 
creep motion. ‘ 
For the purpose of raising and lowering 
loads automatically and continuously, the 
automatic-trip type has been developed. 
In this type the trip gear permits the load 
to be raised and lowered continuously to 
any predetermined distances within the 
length of the stroke between the stops 
provided. 

All types of these versatile machines 
can be arranged to work horizontally or 


inclined, as well as vertically. They may 
be used for pulling or pushing loads to or 


from conveyors, heat-treatment and 





Consolidated pneumatic straight-lift 
hoist ' 


irea and Cumberland. Hoists are found 
almost everywhere and new ones have 
been put down in various areas fairly re- 


cently. Cranes appear to have had their 
day except in Scotland. 

(Concluded) 
pickling plants, spraying booths and 


similar installations, and for manceuvring 
workpieces into assembly positions. 
Where the range of life is appreciable - 
and headroom is_ restricted, double- 
purchase lifts are available. All hoists are 
made to customers’ specific requirements, 
and can be supplied with lifting capacities 
ot from 2 to 30 cwt., up to 7 ft. stroke, 
and on robust travelling runners fitted 
with cast-iron wheels with ball bearings. 





THE SALTA-Socompo MRatLway.—Ac- 
cording to a report from Buenos Aires, 
more than 2,000 labourers, selected for their 
ability to work in great altitudes, are at 
present engaged on constructing the road- 
bed of the Argentine section of the new 
Trans-Andean Railway, which is to traverse 
the Socompo Pass. The roadbed is said 
to have reached the Chilean frontier, but 
rail laying is about 110 miles behind; 
further supplies of rails from the U.S.A. are 
expected in time to continue rail-laying 
next June. 








INSTITUTION OF RAILWAY SIGNAL ENGI- 
NEERS.—The Council has decided to hold 
a series of meetings during the coming 
Session at which papers will be read and 
discussed: Wednesday, May 24, ‘‘ Lubri- 
cating oils: their production and use ’’; 
Wednesday, June 28, ‘‘ Coded track cir- 
cuits ’’; Friday, July 28, Special luncheon 
in London, followed by a talk on U.S.A. 
railways; Wednesday, September 27, 
‘* Communications as applied to railway 
operation.’’ It is expected to have ready 
by October a paper dealing with precast 
concrete products used in railway signal- 
ling, also concrete sleepers. This paper 
will be followed at a later date by one of 
a historical nature. Members will be ad- 
vised of the dates on which these papers 
will be read. The above mentioned meet- 
ings, with the exception of the luncheon, 
will be held at the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Savoy Place, Embank- 
ment, London, at 6 p.m. 
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An Unusual Slip in a Rock Cutting 


Methods employed by the Chief Engineer's Department of the 
Great Western Railway 





The toe of the slip on the 


SL IPS and subsidences are among the 
many happenings with which 
Engineering Department of a railway has 
to cope at the shortest notice and an 
element of surprise sometimes aggravates 
the situation. By the courtesy of Mr. 
A. S. Quartermaine, C.B.E., Chief En- 
gineer, Great. Western Railway, we are 
enabled to publish the following account 


the 


of an occurrence compiled from official 
correspondence and other records, sSup- 
plemented by direct information from 
the company’s Divisional Engineer, Ply- 
mouth, Mr. E. Lake, and others actually 
concerned. 

A surprise was sprung on the Great 
Western Railway Company at Plymouth 
at about midnight on December 8, 1942, 
by a telephone call from Mrs, W. Steer, 
of Wivelscombe Farm, near Saltash, an 
isolated farmstead reached by a private 
road over the fields. Driving home by 
ir slowly over the private road at about 
11.9 p.m. she felt the road falling away 
ind moving sideways beneath her. She 
stopped and found that a 20-yard length 
of the road had sunk some 4 ft., and that 
many cracks were opening in the ground 
around her. Mrs. Steer had the com- 
mendable presence of mind to realise that 
the railway, which passed nearby in a 
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morning of December 10, 1942 
deep cutting, might be affected. She 
therefore went to the nearest telephone, 
ind reported her discovery and fears to 


exchange at Plymouth. 
From there the warning was passed at 
once to the traffic and engineering depart- 
ments. As a precaution rail traffic in the 
vicinity was “‘ frozen’’ as quickly as pos- 
sible. One goods train was caught near 
the site, but fortunately not involved in 
the slip. 

The occurrence 
spot about half-way 
length between Saltash 
stations, 8 miles from 
ind practically inaccessible by road at 
night as the ferry over the River Tamar 
is then closed. Nevertheless, a respon- 
sible representative of the Engineering 
Department arrived at the in a very 


the company’s 


located at a lonely 
through the 5-mile 
and St. Germans 
*lymouth by rail 


was 


site 


short time, having commissioned a loco- 
motive for transport. He found in the 
darkness that a great bulge in the side of 
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blockage of the cutting was threatened. 
Che Traffic Department was told that the 
lines would have to be closed an 
indefinite and considerable period, and 
speedy arrangements were made for a 
shuttle service by motorbuses for passep- 
gers, and certain trains were diverted to 
the North Cornwall route. The total 
stoppage to traffic lasted only 24 days, 
by which time a single line past t! slip 
was opened. Normal double-line working 
was resumed some five months later, and 
in the meantime approximately 12,000 
cu. yd. of rock and debris were excavated 


and removed. 


Geological and General Description 

The slip took place on the down side 
of the main line from Plymouth to Pen- 
zance, about midway between Saltash 
and St. Germans Station; the actual 
mileage was 254 m. 34 c. to 254 m. 6} ¢., 
The western end of the slip was only a 
few yards short of the entrance to Wivels- 


combe tunnel, so that the deepest part of 
the cutting, with an approximate depth 


of 80 ft., was affected. The cutting js 
in rock with steep sides which had been 
rough trimmed to slopes of about 1 ver- 


tical to ? horizontal. The rock is slaty 
in the ‘‘ Upper Devonian ’’ formation. 
The beds have been considerably con- 
torted and, at the site of the slip, were 
standing nearly vertical, leaning slightly 
towards the railway. The cutting was 
made in 1905-07 as part of the Saltash 
to St. Germans deviation line, and no 
previous trouble of the kind had _ been 
experienced. 

The position as it was seen on the 
morning of Wednesday, December 9, was 
that for a length of about 70 yd., the 
more or less vertical strata of rock form- 
ing the side of the cutting had fallen 
over towards the line. At the foot of the 
slope the previously vertical slabs had 
fallen into a nearly horizontal position 
ind were fouling the down line, and the 
same sort of movement had taken place 
all the way up the cutting slope. The 
face of the cutting had bulged about 
12 ft. outside the normal slope, and it 
looked as though the lower layers were 
supporting the upper ones. On_ the 
ground at the top of the cutting, which 


previously had had a gentle slope towards 


the railway, settlement had taken place 
over a D-shaped area, with the back of 
the D about 60 yd. long at the fence at 


the top of the cutting; the curve of the D 


was marked, inland, by a sudden drop 
from the old level. The disturbance 
extended back about 60 ft. from the 
original top of the cutting, and the settle- 
ment was about 4 ft. deep. In this 
D-shaped area there were many open 
cracks and crevices, and the boundary 
fence at the top of the cutting, in addi- 
tion to sinking some 4 ft., had moved 


ibout 20 ft. towards the railway. Only a 
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the cutting had obstructed the down line. 
rhe up line seemed to be unaffected, and 
is further movement in the slip could 
not be discerned, the waiting goods train 
was allowed to pass on that side. With 
the coming of daylight it was seen that 
in enormous volume of rock was involved 
in the movement, and that a complete 
/ woe LEVEL SLIP 
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General plan of section of Plymouth—Penzance main line showing position of slip 
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itively small amount of material 
tually fallen at the foot of the cut- 
ut the depth of the movement was 
vn, and the position looked un- 


omp 

had a 

‘ing, 

ynkn 

stable 
Remedial Measures 

The problems which presented them- 





glves for solution were, first, the restora- 
on of traffic under safe conditions in the 


short possible time, and after that, the 
stabilisation of the slip, followed by any 
ge or other works which might 
necessary to prevent an extension or 
nce of the trouble. The up line 


1ot actually affected, but the side of 
utting which had slipped appeared 
+) be so unstable as to threaten to over- 


Im both lines at any time. The first 





whe 
ecision, therefore, was to attempt to 
nduce a more stable condition by shaking 


or removing the toe of the slip by explo- 
sives or Other means. 

As large quantities of material had to 
% moved, men and wagons were mobi- 
sed as quickly as possible. Among the 
ompany’s men brought to the site was 
the ‘‘ Cliff Gang,’’ which is normally en- 
saged on maintenance work on the coastal 
ection between Dawlish and Teignmouth. 
These men, and others drawn from dis- 
tant parts of the Division, were housed in 
Jeeping and messing rail coaches stabled 
onveniently near the work. In addition, 








local quarrying firm—Betty & Tom 
mited—provided men, plant, and ex- 
plosives, coupled with invaluable local 
experience, for the _ initial blasting 


peration. 
Blasting was decided on, and 12 holes 
vere sunk into the rock at the toe of 





the slip and charged with a total of about 
220 lb. of ammonal. These charges were 
fred simultaneously by an electric ex- 
ploder on the afternoon of Thursday, 
December 10. The explosion shook the 
wer layers of rock, but had no effect 
ligher up the slope. An examination 


conclusion that the 
than it had first 


ufterwards led to the 
yn was more stable 


OS 1T 

appeared to be and that further serious 
movement would not take place without 
reasonable warning. As a result it was 


ossible to make useful dispositions as te 
the resumption of railway traffic. 


[The top excavation was put in the 
inds of Betty & Tom Limited, as a con- 
tract for payment on a “time and 
terials ’’ basis. This firm used a No. 
10 Ruston-Bucyrus excavator with a 


icu. yd. bucket of the face-shovel type, 
ijounted on caterpillar tracks, and four 
j-ton motor tip-lorries. The excavator 

1enced work on December 18 at the 


st end of the outer edge of the slip, 
ind worked through towards the west at 
depth of about 7 ft. It con- 
1 working to and fro at this depth 
surface had been cleared to the 
of the cutting. A second layer was 


Mm average 
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then similarly removed, and afterwards 
two more layers until a total depth of 
20 ft. below the original ground level had 
een excavated in the four benchings. 
This work occupied two months, and 


approximately 9,000 cu. yd. of material 
vere removed. Of this material 8,000 
u. yd. were transported and dumped in 
the two nearby disused quarries and the 
ther 1,000 cu. yd. were shot down the 
face of the cutting and loaded on rail. 
This material was all of a loose shaly sort 
and was easily dug by the machine. 

In preparation for the removal of the 
face of the cutting the up and down lines 
were first slewed away from the slip by 
about 2 ft., which was as much as the 
learance on the opposite side of the 
cutting would permit. This temporary 
‘lew minimised the disturbance necessary 
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at the toe for the building of a timber 
loading platform throughout the length of 
the slip. The platform was arranged to 
overhang the side of the rail tip-wagons 
standing on the down line, and the sur- 


face was given a _ good cross-fall to 
facilitate the run of the debris. By 


January 25, when the loading platform 
was completed, the excavation on top had 
reached such a stage that it was con- 
sidered safe to proceed with the removal 
of the edges of rock on the siope of the 
cutting. This was done by men sup- 
ported by ropes and using air drills. At 
the same time a gully, 7 ft. wide, was 
cut into the middle of the slip. It pene- 
trated 40 ft. on the level without reach- 
ing the slip plane, and although the 
decision was taken to continue further 
with a heading for exploratory and 
drainage’ purposes, the conclusion was 
reached that the cutting slope would be 
safe if trimmed back to a batter of one 
vertical to one horizontal. The face 
excavation proper was accordingly put in 
hand as soon as the top excavation had 
been completed. Gullies, 7 ft. wide and 
30 ft. apart, were first cut to the required 
batter to serve as profiles and the remain- 


ing face between profiles was then 
removed, using the gullies as chutes to 
carry the debris to the loading platform 
it the bottom. About 50 men _ were 


engaged, using four air compressors and 
eight jack hammers. Special bars of 1-in. 
steel about 4 ft. long with chisel and 
pinch ends were provided to split the 
shillet slabs. Blasting was necessary to 
displace the more compact blocks, and 
a powder specially suited to this par- 
ticular rock was used. The charges were 
fired by slow burning fuses and the times 
of blasting had to be fitted into suitable 
intervals between the passing of trains 
through the cutting. As a precaution an 


electric train token for the _ single-line 
section past the slip was withdrawn at 
these periods, and held by the foreman 


until the completion of the blasting and 
subsequent inspection. All debris from 
the face of the cutting was loaded into 
wagons on the down line, and these were 
then shunted a short distance out of the 
cutting and unloaded down a steep em 
bankment. For economy in labour a set 
of eight side-tip wagons were used, each 
capable of holding 15 cu. yd., and the 
down line alongside the spoil tip was 
slewed outwards from time to time to 
ivoid double handling of the material as 
it was being deposited. In all some 3,000 
cu. yd. were disposed of in this way and 
the operation was completed by May 5, 
1943, when the down line was reopened 
to normal traffic. 


Effect on Traffic Working 

On the night when the slip occurred the 
last train to pass through the cutting on 
the down line was a goods train at about 
10.20 p.m.; a train of empty stock passed 
on the up line at about 11.48 p.m. 
Single-line working on the up line was 
permitted at 5 m.p.h. from 3.35 a.m. 
till 10.15 a.m. on December 9, during 
which period two goods trains and one 
passenger train passed through. The line 
was then completely closed until the effect 


of the blasting on December 10 showed 
that the up line was not in immediate 
danger. Single-line working was _ intro- 


duced on December 10 for goods trains 
at night from 5 p.m. to 8 a.m. Speed 
was restricted to 5 m.p.h. and at this 
stage daytime use could not be made of 
the up line because it was required by 
the Engineering Department for clearance 
purposes. As the slip was in the middle 
of a four-mile section, single-line- working 
was necessary throughout this length and 
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the delays were considerable. To over- 
come this difficulty, arrangements were 
made to introduce a short single-line sec- 
tion past the slip as quickly as possible 
by cutting in facing cross-over connec- 


tions and providing signal boxes with 
electric train token instruments at each 
enol. The uevessary details having been 


settled on December 10, :t ‘is noteworthy 
that the cross-over connections and 
signal boxes, with all the necessary sig- 
nalling, etc., were installed in five days 
and were completed by 2.45 p.m. on 
December 18, when they were brought 
into operation. Permanent way fittings 
already on hand for other sites were made 
use of, and the signalling, etc., was built 
up from stock articles. 

In the meantime some of the more 
important passenger and goods trains had 
been allowed to pass through in daytime, 
but from December 18 traffic requirements 
were fully met, subject only to the short 
delay over the 4 mile section of single 
line with a speed restriction of 5 m.p.h. 
By this time the down line past the slip 
was clear and in use as a siding for the 
loading of debris; the exits from it at 
each end were protected by catchpoints 
controlled from the signal boxes. 

Single-line working continued during 
the 44 months required for the excava- 
tions and on Sunday, May 2, double-line 
working was restored with a_ speed 
restriction of 5 m.p.h. on both lines. A 
fortnight later the speed restriction was 
withdrawn from the up line, but it had 
to be maintained on the down line for 
some months more on account of the 
exploratory work in progress alongside. 
[he cross-over connections and the tem- 
porary signal boxes were kept in position, 


but out of use, throughout the next 
winter, in case further movement in the 


slip should make another period of single- 
line working necessary. 
Arrangements for Watching 

One of the first things done after the 
discovery of the slip was the installation 
of a field telephone at the site, for com- 
munication with the nearest signal boxes 
and the company’s telephone system 
generally. After the exploratory gully 
had been cut into the middle of the slip 
a cement plaster band, about 6 in. deep, 


was put on the rock along one side of 
it Any movement, however slight, 


would have shown itself at once by cracks 
in this plaster. Apart from the suspicion 
of a movement on December 11, the day 
after the blasting of the toe, no further 
movement was discerned. 

Exploratory and Drainage Work 

Concurrent with the general excavation, 
a gully 7 ft. wide had been opened in 


the face of the cutting at the middle of 
the slip and it was hoped that it would 
expose the seat of the movement. At a 


distance of 40 ft. in from the face, how- 
ever, the gully was still in disturbed rock 
and it was now too deep to be economic- 
ally extended further. To locate the base 
of the movement and to provide an out- 
let for any water that might still be held 
back, a heading about 4 ft. wide by 5 ft. 


high was commenced at the end of the 
gully, working in a downward direction 


of 1 in 3 through hard slate saturated 
with moisture. At a penetration of 18 ft. 
it became evident that the heading was 
approaching the solid rock, and at 24 ft. 
the end presented an undisturbed surface, 
while above and in the sides of the head- 
ing, the line of fracture was definitely 
visible, with water constantly dripping 
from it. Steps were taken to prevent 
the entry of rainwater from the open gully 
outside, so that the whole accumulation 
of water in the bottom of the heading 
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weather the sump filled fairly rapidly to 
a depth of 2 ft. 3 in., which was never 
exceeded. -At this level the rate of 
seepage away through crevices in the dis 
turbed rock was equal to the inflow. In 
the meantime a second gully into the face 
of the cutting had been commenced at 
rail level, with a view to discovering the 
base of the movement lower down, and 


BRIDEWELL ‘MUSEUM, NoRwicu.—1In the 
L.N.E.R. Magazine, Mr. C. H. Hewison, of 
Lowestoft, has directed attention to the 
small collection of railway exhibits in the 
transport section of the Bridewell Museum, 


Norwich. He says that the chief feature 
is a fine model of the GE.R. Engine 
No. 1900, about 6 ft. long, lent to the 


museum by the L.N.E.R. There is a smaller 
model of an early 2-4-0 type engine, with 
outside cylinders, called Gliding Star. Then 
there is a painted coat-of-arms of the 





a short heading at the end of it, dis- 
closed the line of fracture at a distance 
of 35 ft. from the outer rail of the down 
line at a height of 4 ft. above it. 


Line of Fracture 


The line of fracture, as discovered in 
the two headings, does not appear to 


Eastern Union Railway, and a copy of the 
bye-laws of the Norfolk Railway, painted 
on a slab of slate. The earliest piece of 
permanent way in the museum is a rail 
from the Peak Forest Tramway of 1794, 
and a rail and some chairs dated 1825, 
presumably from the Stockton & Darlington 
Railway. 

In a glass case there are two very 
early rule books and two early G.E.R. 
guides. There are timetables of the 
Northern & Eastern Railway, 1843; the 


might be nearly at the limit of the turn- 
ing movement. If this is so, the settle- 
ment of the roadway and the sloping 
ground at the top of the cutting could be 
accounted for by the void which would 
be caused by the falling over of the ver- 
tical strata as indicated by the triangle 


on the drawing of cross section at 
middle of slip. 

Eastern Union Railway, 1848; and the 
Eastern Counties Railway, 1854. The 


Illustrated London News of August 2, 1845, 
is open at the page describing the opening 
of the line from London to Norwich, and 
there are illustrations of the stations at 
Brandon, Thetford, and Norwich as they 
were at that time. 

The museum contains no _ other 
railway material, but the transport section 
also includes tramways, motorcars, ships, 
and aircraft. 





A strong contrast in lineside tidiness is giyen in the above illustrations, which show, left, a modern concrete 
platelayer’ s hut in well-kept surroundings, and, right, an old and patched hut on an unkempt stretch of line 
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An Unusual Slip in a Rock Cutting 
(See article, pages 498-500) 


December 10, 1942. General view of the slip from above the tunnel entrance 
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An Unusual Slip in a Rock Cutting 
(See article, pages 498-500) 
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March 29, 1943. The stratification of the rock as seen in the exploratory gully 
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PERSONAL 


Colonel Eric Gore-Browne, recently 
jected Chairman of the Southern Railway 
Company, has relinquished his position as 
Rubber Controller, Ministry of Supply. 


He has been succeeded by Sir Vyvyan 
Boar« Senior Economy Officer of the 
Minisiry, who will continue to be the 
Ministry's adviser on economy matters. 

Mr. it. F. Morkill, M.C., who, as recorded 
n our May 5 issue, has been elected 


President of the Institution of Railway 
Signal Engineers, is at present on the 
staff of the Ministry of War Transport as 
Technical Assistant (Railway Maintenance 
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RAILWAY NEWS SECTION 


and was made an officer of the Board in 


1936. In 1940 he was made Joint Signal 
Engineer, with Mr. R. Dell, in succession 
to the late Mr. W. S. Every. Mr. Morkill 


(M) Division 
Transport in 


was seconded to the Railway 
of the Ministry of War 
October, 1941, and retired from the 
L.P.T.B. on December 31 of that year. 
He was elected a Member of the 
Institution of Railway Signal Engineers 
in 1925, a Member of Council in 1928, and 
Vice-President in 1941. He has taken a 


very active part in its committee work, 
meetings and discussions. He is a Fellow 
of the Permanent Way Institution and 
has been a member for many years of 
what is now the Signal Section of the 
Association of American Railroads. 
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advise informally the Railway Adminis- 
tration on a variety of wartime problems. 
The return of Mr. Inglis to Great Britain 
was recorded in our March 31 issue. 

Mr. T. F. Cameron, who has_ been 
acting as Divisional General Manager, 
Scottish Area, during the absence of Mr. 


Inglis, has returned to headquarters, to 
resume his position of Assistant General 


Manager (Works & General). 

Assistant Works Super- 
intendent, Carriage & Wagon Depart- 
ment, Wolverton, L.M.S.R., who, as 
recorded in our April 14 issue, has been 
appointed Chief Carriage & Wagon Out- 
door Assistant, Chief Mechanical & Elec- 
trical Engineer’s Department, Derby, 


Mr. J. T. Cox, 





Mr. R. F. Morkill 


Elected President of the Institution of 
Railway Signal Engineers 


Division). He was born in Canada and 
tained as an electrical engineer. He 
received his first railway experience with 
the St. Johns, Newfoundland, Electric 
Light, Power & Tramway Company. He 
erved in the South African War and later 
lad charge of signalling on the Central 
South African lines for a short period, 
the equipment of which was of a dis- 
tinctive type. He went to New York, 
.S.A., in 1910 and joined the Union 
witch & Signal Company; he was asso- 
lated with the signalling of the New 
York terminal of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
mad. Later he went to the General 
Railway Signal Company of Canada, 
hich he left to become Signal & Elec- 
tical Engineer of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
vay. He joined the Canadian Engineers 
n the war of 1914-18 and saw service in 
‘rance, Belgium and Germany. After 
ting transferred to the Royal Engineers, 
¢ formed and commanded the 200th Rail- 
ay Signai & Interlocking Company, the 
ust unit of its kind. He was awarded 
the Military Cross and was mentioned in 
lispatches; and when demobilised ‘held 
te rank of Major. He joined Tyer & 
». Ltd. at its French works, and later 
ecame Manager at its Carlisle works. In 
1925 he was appointed Superintendent of 
signals & Telegraphs, Metropolitan Rail- 
way. When the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board was formed he became 
Assistant Signal Engineer (Maintenance), 


Mr. F. S. Barnes 


Chief Carriage & Wagon ee Assistant, 
Derby, L.M.S.R., 1931 


Mr. F. S. Barnes, who, as recorded 
in our April 14 issue, is retiring from the 
position of Chief Carriage & Wagon Out- 
door Assistant, Chief Mechanical & Elec- 
trical Engineer’s Department, Derby, 
H.Q., L.M.S.R., commenced his railway 
career on the former Lancashire & York- 
shire Railway. After serving for some 
years as Junior Assistant in the Locomo- 
tive Running Department at Horwich, he 
was appointed, in 1905, Outdoor Assis- 
tant, Carriage & Wagon Department. At 
the amalgamation of the railways in 1923 
he was appointed Divisional Outdoor 
Assistant for the Manchester Area, which 
included all the company’s carriage and 
wagon depots in Manchester, Leeds, and 
northward to Carlisle inclusive. In 1928 


Mr. Barnes became Divisional Outdoor 
Assistant, London, Carriage & Wagon 
Department, and in 1931 has was ap- 
pointed Chief Outdoor Assistant, Derby, 
in that department. 

The Secretary of State for India has 
expressed his high appreciation of the 


material contributions made towards the 
success of the war operations based on 
India by Mr. R. J. M. Inglis, Divisional 
General Manager, Scottish Area, 
L.N.E.R., and Colonel. J. A. Appleton, 
U.S.A. Army (formerly General Man- 
ager, New York Zone, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road), who recently visited India to 


Mer. J. T.: Cox 


Appointed Chief Carriage & W ope Outdoor Assistant, 
Derby, L.M.S.R 


H.Q., commenced his railway career in 
the workshops of the L.N.W.R. Carriage 
Works at Wolverton in 1906. In 1911 he 
was transferred to the drawing office, and 
in 1914 he was appointed Outdoor Carriage 
Inspector, Wolverton. He received tech- 
nical training at the Wolverton Technical 
College, and, while in the workshops, 
among other distinctions obtained first 
class honours in the City & Guilds exam- 
ination in Carriage & Wagon Building and 
the silver medal awarded by the Worship- 
ful Company of Merchant Taylors. At 
the outbreak of war in 1914 he joined the 
Buckinghamshire Battalion of the 
O.B.L.1. (T.A.), with which he served 
until 1917, when he was transferred to the 
headquarters of the 8th and 13th Corps; 
later he went to the headquarters of the 
Fifth Army staff. He saw active service 
in France from March, 1915, to the end of 
the war. On returning to railway service 
in 1919 he was appointed to Crewe as 
Outdoor Inspector; and in 1922 he was 
made District Outdoor Inspector at 
Manchester. In 1926 he became Head- 
quarters Inspector, Carriage & Wagon 
Department, Derby, which position he 
held until 1931, when he was appointed 
Divisional Carriage & Wagon Outdoor 
Assistant, Manchester. Mr. Cox became 
Assistant Works Superintendent, Carriage 
& Wagon Department, Wolverton, jin 
May, 1942. 
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We regret to record the death on 
May 3, at the age of 69, of Sir Clement 
Hindley, K.C.I1.E., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.T., 
M.I.E. (India), V.D., formerly Agent, 
East Indian Railway, afterwards the first 
Chief Commissioner of Railways in India, 
and President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers for 1939-40. 


Mr. James P. Johnson, Chief of Trans- 
portation, Canadian National Railways, 
who, as recorded in our April 7 issue, 
has been appointed Vice-President & 
General Manager, Atlantic Region, was 
born at Castlebar, Quebec, and obtained 
a bilingual education at Danville 
Academy. He commenced his railway 
career as a telegrapher with the former 


Mr. J. P. Johnson 


Appointed Vice-President & General Manager, 
Atlantic Region, C.N.R. 


Grand Trunk Railway in 1905, and in 
1908 became a dispatcher. In 1915 he 
was appointed Chief Train Dispatcher & 
Trainmaster for the National Transconti- 
nental Railway at Grant, Ontario. Mr. 
Johnson became Inspector of Transporta- 
tion at Winnipeg in 1919, and afterwards 
served in superintending positions at 
Melfort, Prince Albert, Saskatoon, 
Dauphin and Calgary until December, 
1936, when he was appointed General 
Superintendent, Northern Ontario Dis- 
trict, with headquarters at North Bay. 
In September, 1941, he was transferred 
to Toronto as General Superintendent, 
Southern Ontario District. In January, 
1942, Mr. Johnson was promoted to the 
position of Chief of Transportation for 
the system. 


We regret to record the death, in his 
89th year, of Mr. J. W. Lattig, who at 
one time was General Manager of the 
National Switch & Signal Company, 
U.S.A. (a firm no longer in existence). 
Mr. Lattig is best remembered for his 
primary battery electric signal machine, 
which he first applied to a semaphore 
signal on the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey in 1893, often incorrectly de- 
scribed in America as the first electric 
semaphore signal (electrically-worked 
semaphores, although not employing 
motor mechanisms, were in use in 
England and other countries ten years 
earlier). It is probable that Mr. Lattig’s 
apparatus was the first really practicable 
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motor signal machine used in regular ser- 
vice in the United States. While Tele- 
graph Superintendent of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, Mr. Lattig installed in 
1886 the Edison and Phelps inductive 
system of telegraphing to and from trains 
in motion, to which reference is made on 
page 486. 


ARGENTINE STATE RAILWAysS 

The Argentine Minister of Public 
Works has accepted the resignations of 
Senor Eduardo Huergo, General Manager 
(Administrator-General) of the State Rail- 
ways, and of the other members of the 
administrative council of the State Rail- 
ways (Senores C. A. Ochoa, Sub-Adminis- 
trator-General & Chief of the Technical 
Operation Department; Luis Sanmarco, 
Chief Accountant; Pedro Mendiondo, 
Chief Engineer; and A. G. Urcelay, Traffic 
& Commercial Manager). A portrait and 
biography of Senor Huergo, in connec- 
tion with his appointment as General 
Manager, appeared in our May 7, 1943, 
issue. 

Lt.-Colonel Alfredo José Intzaurgarat 
has been appointed General Manager. 

(See pages 485 and 492). 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
Lt.-COLONEL J. R. SADLER 

A memorial service for Lt.-Colonel J. R. 
Sadler, General Manager & Deputy-Chair- 
man, Bombay Port Trust (formerly District 
Passenger Manager, York, L.N.E.R.), was 
held at St. Michael’s Church, Spurriergate, 
York, on May 3. Among those who 
attended, in addition to family mourners, 
were the following officers of the L.N.E.R. : 

Messrs. E. A. W.. Dickson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the company (representing Sir Mur- 
rough Wilson, Deputy-Chairman, and Chairman 
of the North Eastern Area Local Board) ; 
W. H. Johnson, Secretary of the company ; 
S. T. Burgoyne, Passenger Manager (also repre- 
senting Mr. C. M. Jenkin Jones, Divisional 
General Manager), P. Gibb, Goods Manager, 
E. M. Rutter, Superintendent, H. S. Cole, Chief 
of Police (N.E. & Scottish Areas), H. Arnott, 
Assistant Superintendent, D. Murray, Assistant 
Goods & Passenger Manager, C. Cooper, Staff 
Assistant to Superintendent, and R. W. Rose 
(representing Mr. C. M. Stedman, Locomotive 
Running Superintendent), North Eastern Area ; 
i. R. Garth, Assistant to Engineer (Construc- 
tion), York (representing Mr. J. Taylor Thomp- 
son, Engineer, York); J. J. Lovatt, Divisional 
Locomotive Superintendent, York; J. E. M. 
Roberts, District Superintendent, Darlington ; 
E. S. Bradley, District Engineer, York; J. E. 
Richardson, District Passenger Manager, York 
(also representing Mr. L. Sproat, District Super- 
intendent, Newcastle) ; G. Peacock (representing 
Leeds District Passenger Manager and staff) ; 
H. Sumner (representing Mr. A. S. Buswell, 
District Passenger Manager, Newcastle); D. A. 
Lamb (representing Mr. H. F. Pallant, District 
Superintendent, York); C. Reynolds (repre- 
senting Mr. L. Ballan, District Superintendent, 
Hull); S. W. M. Hind, North Eastern Repre- 
sentative, Press Relations Office, York; and 
H. Wood, Manager, Royal Station Hotel, York. 
rhere was also a large number of representatives 
of staffs of the head and district offices and 
departments in York, as well as many other 
serving and retired members of the L.N.FE.R. 
staff, and former comrades in the N.E. Batta- 
lion, Northumberland Fusiliers. 


Mr. K. A. Kindon, Assistant District 
Goods & Passenger ‘Manager, Nottingham, 
L.N.E.R., has been appointed Acting 
Assistant to the Passenger Manager, 
Southern Area. 

We regret to’ record the death on 
April 29, at the age of 89, of Mr. Thomas 
Henry Ellis, formerly District Superinten- 
dent, York, North Eastern Railway. He 
entered the company’s service in 1869. 
In 1888 he was appointed to the District 
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Superintendent’s Office, Newcastle 
in 1895 became District Superinte: 
Darlington. He transferred to a s 
post at York (North) in 1902; a 
the reorganisation of the districts i 
he remained in charge of the new 
District, which post he occupied un 
retirement on December 31, 1922. 
Mr. William Roberts Devenish, w! 
recorded in our April 7 issue, has 
appointed Vice-President, Western R 
Canadian National Railways, has h 
been Vice-President & General M 
for the territory from the head « 
Great Lakes to the Pacific coast. H 
born at Cahir, Ireland, and was educ 
at St. Columba’s College and Tri 


Mr. W. R. Devenish 


Appointed Vice-President, 
Western Region, C.N.R. 


College, Dublin. Mr. Devenish is a civil 
engineer by profession; he has been in 
Canada for forty years, during which time 
he has acquired extensive railway expeti- 
ence. His first service was in western 
Canada, after which he joined the 
engineering staff engaged on the construc- 
tion of the former National Transcon- 
tinental Railway. In 1913 he transferred 
to the Intercolonial Railway, and was 
first, Division Engineer at Moncton, and, 
subsequently, Superintendent at Camp- 
bellton and Moncton. In 1920 he became 
General Superintendent for the Canadian 
National Railways at Toronto, and later 
served at North Bay, Edmonton and 
Winnipeg. He was promoted to the posi- 
tion of General Superintendent of Trans- 
portation for the Western Region in 1936, 
and three years later was appointed 
General Manager of that region. He was 
promoted Vice-President & General 
Manager in June, 1942, with jurisdiction 
over C.N.R. railway activities from the 
Great Lakes to, and including, the Pacific 
coast. 


We 


regret to record the death, at the 
age of 82, of Colonel Shafto Longfield 
Cra’ster, C.B., C.I.E., late Royal Engi- 


neers, who retired from the position of 
Agent, North Western Railway (India), 
in 1917. Previously he had been Chief 
Engineer of that railway. After leaving 
the N.W.R. he was appointed Chief 
Mechanical Engineer, War Office. He 
retired from the Army in 1919. 
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TRANSPORT SERVICES AND THE WAR—241 


Closing of Plaidy Station, L.N.E.R. 

It is officially announced that Plaidy 
Station on the Inverarnsay-Macduff section 
of the L.N.E.R. will be closed for 
passengers and freight traffic on and from 
Monday, May 22. This coincides, of 
course, with the introduction of the sum- 
mer timetables (see poster announcement, 
page 506). 


London Transport Posters 
The series of six portraits of public service 
employees has been corhpleted recently with 
the appearance at London Passenger Trans- 
rt Board stations of a further two posters, 
which depict a woman porter and a N.F.S. 
mobile driver ; the earlier posters, showing 
a policeman, a bus driver, a railway motor- 


frequently drove her van in the Dock area, 
bringing much-needed refreshments to the 
firemen. 


Thank you, fire fighters, harnessing your hoses, 
Busy at your pumps, or patiently at play. 

Once upon a time we used to throw you roses : 
You don’t see quite such a cloud of them today. 

Some of us remember the blitz and the burning, 
The black-faced force in the red and the blue, 

St. Paul’s in peril and the Hun returning, 
The tanks all dry and the night half through. 

When they sound the sirens, some of us are sleeping, 
Some of us turn over, some of us complain, 

But you are on the job still, we are in your keeping, 
And one fine night we'll be glad of you again. 


Road Transport of Goods 
From May 22 nearly all long-distance 
movements of general traffic by road will 
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will not be granted for general traffic in the 
absence of special circumstances, as this 
would defeat the objects. of the Order, 
Applications for permits will, however, be 
considered in the following cases :— 

(i) “‘smalls’’ which comply with the 
definition in the Order in all respects except 
in the method of handling ; 

(ii) consignments between 1 and 23 tons 
regularly collected by ‘‘smalls” carriers 
from consignors of ‘‘smalls’’ where no 
economy would result from the transfer of 
the consignments to the Road Haulage 
Organisation ; 

(iii) ordinary haulage - vehicles when 
carrying loading tackle for, and small parts 
of, abnormal indivisible loads themselves 
excepted under the Order ; 

(iv) “A” and “B” vehicles used for 
60 or more road miles operated under con- 
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The last two of the series of six new London Transport posters ; the previous four were reproduced in our April 21 issue (page 420) 


man, and a bus conductress, were described 
and illustrated in our April 21 issue. The 
posters were drawn by Mr. Eric Kennington 
and contain verses by Mr. A. P. Herbert, 
which are reproduced below. 

The woman porter, Miss Elsie Birrell of 
Stockwell Station, has been employed by 
London Transport for 3} years, and was 
one of the first women to volunteer for 
service as a porter. 

Thank you, Mrs. Porter, 

For a good job stoutly done ; 
Your voice is clear, and the Hun can hear 
When you cry ‘‘ South Kensington !”’ 
The world must hurry homeward, 
The soldier on his way, 
And the wheels whizz round on the Underground 
At the voice of the girls in grey. 
And though the skies are noisy 
How calm the voices are— 
“ Upminster train! That man again ! 
Pass further down the car !"’ 


The N.F.S. mobile driver is Miss Desirée 
Ellinger ; during the blitz on London she 


be arranged through the Government Road 
Haulage Organisation. Movements of 
general traffic for 60 road miles or over, 
otherwise than by the Road Haulage 
Organisation, will be limited by the Road 
Transport of Goods Order, 1944, made by 
the Ministry of War Transport under the 
new Defence Regulation 73B of February 25 
last, to which we made reference in our 
March 17 issue, page 285. 

Parcels and smalls, abnormal indivisible 
loads, and household furniture and effects, 
all of which are defined for the purposes of 
the Order, are exempt from its operation. 
Nor does the Order apply to tank vehicles. 
Certain exemptions may also be given by the 
Regional Transport Commissioners by 
means of permits covering an individual 
consignment, or class of consignments, or, 
in the case of individual consignments, by 
officers of the Road Haulage Organisation. 
Any operator desiring a permit for a class 
of consignments should apply to the appro- 
priate District Transport Officer. Permits 





tracts of hire to a Government Depart- 
ment, other than the Ministry of War Trans- 
port ; applications must be endorsed by a 
representative of the Department con- 
cerned. 

In considering applications for ‘‘ smalls ”’ 
traffic which does not comply with the 
definition in the Order, Regional Transport 
Commissioners will be able to consult 
appointed representatives of the National 
Conference of Express Carriers. Such 
applications will not normally be granted 
unless the applicant was genuinely engaged 
in carrying “‘ parcels and smalls’’ traffic 
before November 2, 1942, when the Road 
Haulage Organisation was dnnounced. 

In the case of ‘‘C”’ operators, permits 
will normally be limited to the carriage of 
their own goods only, and, as a condition 
of the permit, such operators may be re- 
quired to place the vehicle at the disposal 
of the Road Haulage Organisation for 
loading on return journeys. 

All. applicants for permits, whether “‘ A,’’ 
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PASSENGER 
SERVICES 


THE OFFICIAL TIME TABLES 
dated Oct. 4th, 1943, to April 30th, 1944, 


WILL REMAIN IN OPERATION 


until May 2Ist, 1944 


REVISED TIME TABLES 
dated May 22nd, 1944, will be issued 


and will operate until further notice. 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 











The R.E.C. poster announcement of the 
summer timetable 


“ B,” or ““C”’ operators, must show that 
their loads cannot be conveyed reasonably 
by another form of transport, and that no 
saving in fuel or rubber would be obtained 
if the loads were conveyed by the Road 
Haulage Organisation. 

Exemptions given by officers of the Road 
Haulage Organisation will be in the form of 
a consignment note (RH/M/2C). This will 
automatically cover all traffic accepted by 
the Organisation, whether carried by 
vehicles included in the Organisation or 
casually employed. 


Railway Cuts in Eire 
On April 24, the first day of the curtailed 
train services in Eire, there were far fewer 
persons travelling on the Great Southern 
Railways system than normally. The 
following table shows the capacity and the 
loading of the principal trains from Dublin : 


Service Capacity Loading 
Wexford one ose oo, Se 112 
Sligo abe eve see wx Se 254 
Galway aed and “me oa» San 226 
Limerick ... wie _ a “ae 150 
Accommodation of main-line trains is 


strictly limited, and advance bookings may 
be made within seven days of the date of 
journey by passengers travelling from 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Tralee, 
Galway, Sligo, Ballina, Westport, and 
Athlone. Tickets at other points are 
issued on Mondays and Thursdays (the 
only days on which main-line passenger 
services now operate) if accommodation is 
available. The issue of platform tickets 
has been discontinued. 

Goods traffic is accepted only on those 
days when goods trains operate, namely, 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days. All sundry goods traffic for the south 
is now handled at Kingsbridge goods depot, 
and only wagon load traffic for southern 
line stations is dealt with at North Wall. 


Dublin Area Transport 
The Electricity Supply Board in Eire 
has made a series of restrictions concerning 
the use of electricity. Restriction No. 3 
states that thé use of electricity for traction 
is not to exceed 66% per cent. of the con- 
sumption for this purpose by the consumer 

in the corresponding period of 1943. 
On May 1 minimum fare zone arrange- 


ments were introduced on the _ longer- 
distance outgoing buses of the Dublin 


United Transport Co. Ltd., in accordance 
with the Emergency Powers (No. 307) 
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Order, 1944. The effect is that, if a pas- 
senger is required to pay a minimum fare, 
he is not permitted to alight until the bus 
has gone at least as far as that fare entitles 
him to travel. Only in an emergency 
may a passenger alight within the minimum 
fare zone. Passengers may board at any 
stopping place within the zone. Minimum 
fares are applicable only on outward trips. 
Substantial curtailments in the Hill of 
Howth tram services of the Great Northern 
Railway became effective on May 3. 


Irish Channel Shipping 
The drastic reductions in the passenger 
shipping services between Great Britain 
and Ireland which became effective on 
April 24, and to which reference was made 
in our April 28 issue (page 449), have left 


the Larne-Stranraer route as the only 
outlet for Northern Ireland, passenger 
traffic between Belfast and Heysham 


having been suspended. 


Russian Railway Repair 
According to an announcement in the 
Red Star, Soviet railwaymen have restored 
nearly 20,000 miles of line since Russia 
became involved in the war, and have 
built more than 5,000 bridges. 


Rates for Transfer of German 
Industry 
To assist in the transfer of industrial 
establishments from those areas most 


exposed to air attack, the German Reichs- 
bahn has introduced an emergency rate 
for such of these consignments as are 
transferred under official request. The 
special rate became operative on Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, and may be applied to consign- 
ments between any stations in Germany. 


Sleeper Production in Slovakia 

Endeavours are being made in Slovakia 
to increase railway sleeper production so 
as to expand the country’s exports to 
Germany and other countries, such as 
Switzerland. Heretofore, the Slovak pro- 
duction of railway sleepers has absorbed 
an average of 4,238,000 cu. ft. of* beech 
wood and 1,059,510 cu. ft. of oak. per 
annum; this is but a fraction of ‘the 
country’s annual production of leaf wood, 
which has shown an annual avetage of 
88,292,500 cu. ft. in recent years. 


Mobile German Booking Offices 

Mobile railway booking offices in motor 
vehicles are now used in Germany in areas 
where station buildings have been destroyed 
or heavily damaged through air attacks. 
Recent reports state that the Reichs- 
bahndirektion Essen has a number of such 
booking offices in operation. They are, in 
the main, reconstructed buses, in which 
three persons can be attended to at a time. 
Their equipment is said to be complete so 
far as normal tickets, season tickets, and 
other forms of travel documents are con- 
cerned. It has been announced that these 
travelling booking offices should render 
excellent service in post-war years at fairs 
and other large-scale public gatherings. 


Important New Roumanian Railway 

The new standard-gauge railway be- 
tween Bucharest and Faurei (on the 
Buzau—Galatz main line), 86 miles long, 
the building of which was taken in hand 
in May, 1941, has been completed, and it 
was opened to traffic recently, according 
to a message dated March 29 from a 
neutral source. At Urziceni, some 34 
miles to the north-east of the capital, it 
crosses the Ploeshti—Slobozia railway. 
The new line shortens the distance be- 
tween Bucharest and Galatz, Roumania’s 
main combined Danube and maritime 
port, to 143 miles, compared with the 
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previous route of 162° miles: via Ploeshti. 
It is not known whether the new 
Bucharest—Faurei line is doubled track, 
but the original scheme. envisaged: this, 
In connection with the opening of the 
new line, stress has been laid on the fact 
that the line capacity of the Roumanian 
State Railways has been increased _ by 
about 30 per cent. in recent years, j 
as a result of double tracking. 


mainly 


The Eritrea Railway 

Under British military control, the Eri- 
trea Railway is now being worked between 
Massaua and Agordat, a distance of 19] 
miles. The 22-mile section from Agordat 
on to Biscia has been dismantled, and the 
track removed. Through connection with 
the Sudan Railways is made at Tessenej 
Station by motor service from Agordat to 
Tessenei, 115 miles (see the map in The 
Railway Gazette of December 31, 1943, 
page 662). The gauge of the Eritrea Rail- 
way is still 0-95 metres (3 ft. 1} in.), the 
standard Italian colonial gauge. The ruling 
gradient is 1 in 25, compensated, and the 
radius of the minimum curve is 230 ft. 
The axle-load limit is 13 tons.- A portion 
of the railway is duplicated by the Massaua- 
Asmara Ropeway, 47 miles long, which has 
a total rise of 7,875 ft., and an hourly 
capacity of 30 tons each way. . 


Cheaper Meals for American Armed 
Forces 

Resolution No. 416 has been introduced 
into the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. E. A. Hall, Republican 
of New York State, seeking that Congress 
shall request the U.S. railways to reduce 
the meal and refreshment charges in dining 
cars to ordinary restaurant levels. It is 
claimed that the members of the Armed 
Forces are charged unreasonably high rates 
for food while travelling, and that, as 
many of them cannot afford to pay such 
prices, they are entitled to special con- 
sideration. 


Cutting U.S.A. War Locomotive Orders 

There has been a considerable reduction 
in the number of steam locomotives sche- 
duled to be supplied by American builders 
during 1944 to meet military requirements, 
chiefly overseas. . Orders for’ locomotives 
weighing 80 tons and more have been cut 
by 741 units, or about 25 per cent., and for 
locomotives of between 50 and 80 tons by 
162 units, or 35 per cent., though this still 
leaves on order some 2,000 of the larger 
and 300 of the smaller locomotives. This 
compares with only 275 steam locomotives 
scheduled to be built for domestic use 
though the latter are all of far larger and 
more powerful types. 


Covering Wagon Defects with Paint 

The Mechanical Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has issued to 
its members, an instruction that new or 
second-hand bogie sides or other truck 
parts, must not be painted with heavy 
asphaltic, tar, or cement-base paints, as 
these prevent the detection of flaws in 
ordinary inspection; if such parts are 
painted, only light-bodied paints may be 
used. The instruction was the result of 
failures in cast-steel bogie side-frames and 
other parts, by reason of defects which had 
been covered by heavy-base paints, and 
therefore were invisible to wagon in- 
spectors. Many wagons are being used 
on interchange service between the rail- 
ways with their bogies carrying thick coats 
of paint, or incrustations of rust or scale ; 
it is recommended that these. coatings 
should be removed by sandblasting or 
other method and that the parts concerned 
should be carefully inspected and -then 
painted with a light-base paint. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company was held in 
Windsor Station, Montreal, on May 3. 
ww -D. C.: Coleman, LL.D., B.C.L., 


Chairman & President; presided. 
The Chairman, in the course of his 


speech, said that the directors had re- 
garded it as a privilege that all the 
resources of the company had been 


jevoted to the achievement of victory. 
Now that ultimate victory was assured, 
they might justifiably look back with 
satisfaction on the continued success of 
the company in fulfilling its share of the 
heavy responsibility of maintaining vital 
links of transport and communication 
both within and without the boundaries 
of the Dominion. During the war years 
the tasks efficiently accomplished by the 
€anadian Pacific had continued to in- 
crease in number and importance, cul- 
minating in the record-breaking perform- 
ince of the past year. 








Gross earnings for 1943 had reached 
the record height of $297 millions. Not- 
withstanding successive increases in 
perating costs the traffic had been 
carried at pre-war rates. The full signi- 
ficance of this might be better appre- 
ciated when it was recalled that during 


the fifteen years before 1939 many reduc- 
tions had been made in the charges for 
certain classes of traffic so as to meet the 
rising tide of highway competition. Had 
the railway enjoyed in 1943 the same 
average revenues per ton mile and per 
passenger mile as in 1924, gross earn- 
would have been higher by $55 
millions. Working expenses and taxes 
for 1943 required 83 cents of every dollar 
of earnings, approximately the same as 
luring the low traffic pre-war years. 
: " although freight traffic had doubled 


ngs 
ing 





ind passenger traffic had trebled since 
the commencement of the war, increased 


prices for 
had had 
benefits 


costs, increased 
and higher taxation 
of off-setting all the 
improved unit performance resulting 
from the increased traffic volume. 
Although gross earnings for the year in- 
ereased $40 millions, net income showed 
an improvement of only $2,600,000, of 
which $1,159,000 from a reduc- 


labour 
material, 
effect 


resulted 
tion in the fixed charges for the year. 

For the first three months of the pre- 
sent year, gross earnings had increased 
by 18-3 per cent. A substantial part of 
this improvement had resulted from grain 
traffic. There had been also a freer move- 
ment of other traffic than in the winter 
of 1943, because of less severe weather 
conditions. Working expenses had con- 
tinued to increase for the same reasons 
mentioned with respect to expenses for 
the vear 1943. Net earnings after taxes 
had improved but slightly. a 

Although the industrial activity ol 
Canada had reached a very high level and 
railway traffic reflected this activity, he 
did not expect that gross earnings for the 
remainder of the year would continue to 
show the same degree of improvement as 
in recent months. It was not improbable 
that in certain classes of traffic decreases 
rather than increases might - become 
general. If this should be the case and if 
expenses continued their upward trend, 
further improvement in the net results 
could not be expected and the peak of 
net income would have been passed. 

In each year since the commencement 
of the war, freight, passenger, and other 
railway traffic had continued to expand. 
In this period the company had trans- 
ported more than 215 million tons of 
freight and 35 million passengers. This 
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Company Annual Meeting 


had represented a stupendous accomplish- 
ment, made possible by the free associa- 


tion of three important groups, each 
making an_ essential contribution to 
mutual Canadian interests. First, there 


were the many patrons of the Canadian 
Pacific throughout Canada and numerous 
other parts of the world, who continually 
relied on the varied and far-reaching ser- 
vices which the Company provided, and 
who, by their ready understanding and 
acceptance of the difficulties of wartime 
transportation had assisted in the maxi- 
mum utilisation of its equipment and 
facilities. The second group embraced the 
employees of the company, numbering 
more than 75,000, whose wages and 
working conditions had set a high stan- 
dard for Canadian labour. Their loyalty 
to the Canadian Pacific, their courtesy 
to its patrons, and their willingness to 
accept the responsibilities of public office 
and give freely of their time in various 
activities for the welfare of the com- 
munity, had always been outstanding. 
The third group was made up of the 
investors, numbering more than 200,000, 
who owned the various securities and 
stocks of the company. They were 
citizens of Canada, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and other countries 
throughout the world, all friendly to 
Canada and the Canadian system of free 
enterprise, as was manifest from the fact 
that they had chosen to risk their capital 


in the undertaking of the Canadian 
Pacific. 
The Government of Canada had an- 


nounced its policy with respect to post- 
war aviation. Under that policy inter- 
national services would be_ provided 
exclusively by a chosen instrument, and 
a Government-owned company was indi- 
cated as that instrument, in so far as 
domestic services were concerned. Main- 
line operations were to be conducted by 
a Government-owned company, and 
feeder lines in zones by a number of pri- 
vately-owned companies. The railway 
companies were to be required to divest 
themselves ot the ownership of air lines 
within one year after the close of the 
war. The decision was most disappoint- 
ing to the directors, as they had cherished 
natural and legitimate hopes that the 
company would be given the opportunity 
to play its full part in the development of 
aviation. Their case was fully and strongly 
presented to the proper authorities. No 
encouragement had been given that the 
announced policy would be materially 
modified, and future plans were being 
made in conformity with it. 

The possibility of a dividend on the 
ordinary stock payable out of the current 
year’s earnings would be considered by 
the directors in August. By that time 
they would be able to estimate the prob- 
able size of the prairie grain crop, and 
certain other issues having an influence 
on net earnings for the year would have 
been determined. 

The officers of the company were en- 
gaged in framing plans and policies which 
would enable the company to meet ade- 
quately the problems which would arise 
in the era of post-war readjustment. 

There was considerable activity in the 
ranks of those who maintain that the 
fruits of prosperity can be properly dis- 
tributed only through measures of rigid 


State control and that free enterprise 
should be systematically extinguished. 
Class, occupational, and sectional 


jealousies were being fostered, and young 
people encouraged to form themselves 
into organised pressure groups to struggle 
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with the State and with each other :for a 
sharing of wealth—wealth which they 
were not urged or encouraged to create. 
If those behind this movement were en- 
trusted with executive power, they would 
find that to satisfy the appetites they 
had inflamed, and to reconcile conflicting 
claims which they had encouraged would 
be a task beyond their powers. The 
trouble with their teaching was that they 
placed all the emphasis on dividing rather 
than on creating wealth. Injustices in 
division or distribution, as they became 
manifest, should be, and had to be cor- 
rected, but it should be fairly obvious 
that if the standard of living was to be 
improved or even maintained at the pre- 
sent level more wealth had to be created 
for ultimate division. No man had been 
able to show that as much wealth could 
be produced under State control of pro- 
duction and distribution as under a 
system of free enterprise. 

By reason of climate and geography 
Canada’s riches were hard to get at and 
hard to market; and to a very special 
degree this country’s development had 
been due to the daring, initiative, and 
resourcefulness of her sons—supported in 


their efforts by venture capital from 
Great Britain and the United States— 
and it would appear incredible that she 


would now turn her back on the system, 
on the elements, on the forces which had 
made her great. The democratic peoples 
had endured patiently for some _ years 
restrictions on their freedom thought 
necessary for the successful prosecution of 
the war. It was difficult to believe that 
they would willingly bow their necks to 
the yoke of bureaucracy when the neces- 
sity for it had passed, or to condemn 
their returning from active service 
to live in a world from which adventure 
and enterprise had been banished for 
ever. 


sons 





L.N.E.R. Marshalling Yard 
Loudspeakers 


The L.N.E.R. has introduced:a loud- 
speaker apparatus to facilitate the 
working of an important marshalling yard 
in the West of Scotland. This is the first 
time equipment of this kind has been so 
used by this company in Scotland. The 
amplifying equipment, including the 
crystal microphone, has been installed in 
a telephone booth in close proximity to 
the position in the yard at which the 
shunter in charge of operations is sta- 
tioned, and two horn-type projector loud- 
speakers specially constructed for out- 
door use cover key points giving access to 
the various sidings. 

Hitherto the shunter-in-charge had to 
rely on his voice being sufficiently strong 
without mechanical aid to be heard by 
his assistant, who passed on the message 
to the other shunters. The instructions 
given at the time of uncoupling can now 
be heard clearly by all concerned, with- 
out interference due to unfavourable 
weather conditions and noises inseparable 
from the movement of engines and 
vehicles in a marshalling yard. 

The installation is proving very success- 
ful; movements are now carried out more 
speedily, and the risks of misunderstand- 
ing are almost entirely eliminated, thus 


avoiding the additional shunting of 
wagons which have _ been wrongly 
diverted. 


During 24 hours an average of 
40 trains are dealt with in this yard, 
representing the marshalling of ‘some 
1,400 wagons into trains for destinations 
all over the country. 
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Parliamentary Notes 


L.N.E.R. Bill 
The London & North Eastern Railway 
Bill was read the second time in the House 
of Lords on May 3 and committed to a 
Committee 


L.M.S.R. Bills 

The Lord Chancellor (Viscount Simon) 
on May 2 acquainted the House of Lords 
that the Clerk of the Parliaments had laid 
on the table a certificate from the 
Examiners that the Special Standing 
Orders applicable to the following Bills 
had been complied with:—London Mid- 
land & Scottish Railway (Canals) Bill, and 
London Midland & Scottish Railway Bill. 
Ministry of War Transport Estimates 

Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker (Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of War Transport) pre- 
sented the Estimates for his Department 
to the House of Commons on May 5. 

In the course of his review Mr. Noel- 
Baker said that the Prime Minister stated 
14 months ago, that to then, we had trans- 
ported 3,000,000 troops overseas. Last 
year we made a formidable addition to the 
total, and, with the troops went a vast 
quantity of tanks, aircraft and other equip- 
ment very difficult to load and handle 
The pressure on the railways, and indeed 
on other forms of inland transport, had been 
no less. There had been more passengers 
on the railways—not only troops for over- 
seas, but troops on leave. Journeys over 
200 miles of troops and their dependants 
constituted 80 per cent. of the passengers 
who travelled. Taking 1943 as a whole, 
the number of passenger journeys, exclud- 
ing season tickets, was up by 20 per cent. 
as compared with the period before the war. 
The average distance of every journey had 
increased by more than one-half, so that 
the total passenger miles were up by 60 per 
cent. and the pressure had gone on steadily 
increasing. Passengers in 1943 were more 
by 106,000,000 than they had been the 
year before. Freight traffic increased even 
more. Light merchandise, which needed 
most handling and took most space in 
wagons, had increased by 86 per cent. as 
compared with 1938. Heavy merchandise 
and minerals had increased by 68 per cent. 
Even coal traffic had increased by 13 per 
cent. compared with the figures before the 


war. Not only so, but the average haul 
was longer. By the end of 1943 the rail- 
ways were carrying 1,000,000 ton-miles 


more freight traffic every hour of every day 
than they had been before the war. There 
were 7,000 extra trains for workers every 
week and, in addition, in a single recent 
week, there were 2,400 other special trains 
and passengers and freight carried on 
Government account. 

Even on the canals and inland water- 
ways, where, before the war, the traffic was 
dwindling for many years, there were more 
cargoes than could be moved. Many boats 
and barges were laid up because they could 
not repair them. They had not the labour 
to do all the dredging or the other mainten- 
ance required. In spite of difficulties, the 
inland waterways were carrying almost as 
big a tonnage as before the war—that was 
about 1,000,000 a month—and if the statis- 
tics enabled them to calculate it in ton- 
miles, the fact of longer cargo journeys 
would show that the real work had had a 
big increase. 

The railways had not only sent locomo- 
tives overseas, but 110,000 men into the 
Armed Forces. They had been replaced 
by women, who had done magnificently 
well. Even with dilution, his Ministry 
had found like other Departments of State, 
at almost every point-and in almost every 
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section of their work, that labour shortage 
had been a very serious factor. 

Members had often read how hard it was 
to sail a ship in convoy, without lights, 
through a North Atlantic storm. Perhaps 
they had not thought what work was like 
in a railway marshalling yard, in the black- 
out, on a stormy winter night. It was not 
only the extra strain which war conditions 
cast on the personnel; it was the reduced 
capacity which inevitably resulted. In the 
blackout the average rate of freight trains 
was only 7} m.p.h. compared with 9 m.p.h. 
before the war. 

That was a rough outline of the problem 
with which the Minister of Transport was 
faced. It was surely plain that he could 
never face it without control of the whole 
transport system. It was plain that he 
must have power to discourage non-essen- 
tial traffic, or to eliminate it altogether, if 
that was desirable and possible. It was 
plain that he must have power to decide 
priorities, to see that his decisions were 
effective, and that urgent traffic really did 
get through. He must have the power to 
plan from first to last, and make certain 
that his plan was carried out, and that the 
transport system was linked together and 
was really co-ordinated in that special 
sense. He must have the power to ensure 
that the rates and charges and the cost of 
transport should not divert the traffic from 
that means of transport which was best in 
the public interest; that the transport 
system should be considered as a whole, 
that it should be co-ordinated in that sense 
and that traffic should be allocated to that 
means of transport which, for the service 
of the nation, could move it best. 

It was plain that his first purpose, with 
an increased burden and restricted means, 
must be to cut out unnecessary movement, 
whether passenger or goods. Nobody had 
yet suggested how they could ration pas- 
senger traffic by train or bus. But they 
had discouraged non-essential traffic in 
many ways. In spite of great increases in 
the traffic, they had cut passenger train 
mileage by 30 per cent.; that meant that 
train loadings were up by 120 per cent. 
since before the war. They had abolished 
cheap fares, and other special concessions, 
which were intended to induce people to 
travel. They had cut road passenger 
services just as much as rail and, with the 
extra spur of the fuel and rubber shortages, 
they had not only reduced the normal 
services but they had cut out half the bus 
stops, all the long-distance coaches, and 
such shorter services as the Green Line 
coaches in the London area. All in all, 
they had cut road vehicle mileage to some- 
thing like two-thirds of what it was before 
the war. 

With goods traffic they could not only 
request ; they could compel. It had been 
calculated that the scheme for “ zoning ”’ 
the railway hauls of certain commodities 
had given a tremendous result. The saving 
in fish traln mileage was no less than 35 
per cent. Altogether, in the zoning of 
beer, chocolates, biscuits and many other 
things, a total of 276,000,000 ton-miles 
a year had been saved. They had had 
thousands of schemes throughout the 
country to control and rationalise the retail 
deliveries of groceries, bread, milk and other 
things. The schemes saved them 25,000,000 
gal. of motor fuel a year, a saving of 36 per 
cent. They saved 34,000 vehicles and saved 
manpower on a very considerable scale. 
Those measures had been supplemented by 
other measures, such as the heavier loading 
of railway wagons, the staggering of work- 

ing hours, and a big drive for quicker turn- 
round. A saving of nine hours on the 
average journey of a railway wagon meant 
an additional capacity of 55,000 wagon 
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loads, without the extra congestion which 
55,000 more wagons on the line would 
mean. They had had a big drive tg 
accelerate repairs both of railway rolling 
stock and vehicles on the roads. Eighty- 
five per cent. of all the work in the railway 
workshops today was on repairs. , 
On the railways great economies of man. 
power, particularly in the book-keeping 
and clerical grades, had resulted from 
Government control. In the railway rate 
book there were tens of millions of different 
headings, but for Government traffic they 
had a series of flat rates per ton for different 
Ministries, whatever the distance and what- 
ever the categories of the goods. They had 
a simplified system for dealing with claims 
for damage to goods in transport, and a 
simplified system for demurrage. They 
relied on other methods to speed the turn 
round. They had washed out booking 
tickets for members of the Forces. Their 
railway warrant served as their ticket. 
There was no clearing of working expenses 
between the railway companies. Expenses 
and receipts went into a common pool. 
Many of the same economies were ob- 
tained by the Road Haulage Organisation 
in Government and other long-distance 
haulage traffic with which it dealt. The 
Minister also got economies in the use of 
transport, the better use of transport, 
from the closer co-operation of the different 
railway companies which now existed. The 
companies themselves had done something 
in that direction before the war, but they 
would be the first to say that it had gone 
very much further now. They now really 


worked together as a single team. Pas- 
senger stock was a common pool. Their 


freight wagons, together with the 600,000 
private wagons which they requisitioned, 
were also a combined pool managed by a 
Central Wagon Control. Sheets and ropes 
for goods wagons had been pooled. The 
traffic managers of the companies had a 
joint conference by special telephone every 
day. The companies manufactured and 
repaired locomotives for each other. They 
lent each other locomotives, they worked 
their locomotives on each other’s lines, they 
lent each other skilled staff. Above all, 
they had cut out competitive routes, so 
that all traffic now went by the most 
speedy route, irrespective of the company 
to which it belonged. 

Internal traffic was no less carefully 
planned. There met at intervals the 
Central Transport Committee, on which 
each department that used transport was 
represented. That committee planned six 
months ahead ; it made allocations between 
roads and railways and canals; it dealt 
with suggestions by ad hoc sub-committees. 
The allocation of coal traffic between road 
transport and rail was a case in point. 
Others were the seasonal traffics in home- 
grown timber, sugar beet and seed potatoes. 
They had similar committees in the regions. 
Twelve committees met, under the regional 
transport commissioners, with representa- 
tives of rail, road and water transport, to 
decide how traffic should be carried and 
what means of transport could best be 
used. In many of the 78 districts the 
district transport officers had much the 
same machinery at their command. So, 
at every level, there was effective co-ordi- 
nation of the transport system as a whole. 


POINTS FROM OTHER SPEAKERS 


Mr. W. Dobbie (Rotherham—Lab.) said 
that the workers in the transport industry, 
and the people in the country, generally, 
had a right to know what was the future 
policy of the Government of the day in 
regard to the country’s transport. He was 
disappointed that the Minister had not 
found it possible to tell them something 
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in regard to that matter. He asked what 
was to be done with the canals after the 
war was over. Were the railway companies 
to be allowed to retain them and were they 
to be allowed to remain in disuse, as many 

{ them had been both before and during 
the war? He would liked to have heard 
whether the Government had any policy 
for co-ordinating canals with road and rail 
transport, for taking complete control of 
them and for their widening and deepening, 
and for the alteration of the locks to take 
ships of a greater capacity. 

Sir Arnold Gridley (Stockport—C.) re- 
ferred to a recent debate in which, he said, 
a charge of bias was made against the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure. 
He referred to the evidence contained in 
the Report which dealt with the road haul- 
age section of the Ministry of War Trans- 
port, and said that although the report 
might be drawn up by a section of the 
committee consisting of five members, 
that report was studied line by line and 
paragraph by paragraph by the whole 
committee before it was passed. Therefore, 
it must be taken as representing the con- 
sidered views of that all-party committee. 
His colleagues of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure did not issue biased 
reports. They considered the evidence 
given before them, both on behalf of the 
Government and on behalf of those whose 
interests might be affected, with all the 
care and judicial-mindedness and lack of 
bias that they could possibly give. Their 
report did not criticise the administration 
of the Ministry of Transport as a whole. 
What they did ask was that the scheme 
in which flaws had been discovered should 
be looked at again, and every possible 
improvement made in it. 

Sir Joseph Nal] (Manchester, Hulme—C.) 
asked to what extent did the Ministry pro- 
pose to augment our road system by motor- 
way construction and to what extent would 
widening or improvement be effected ? 
The question of the future requirements of 
the roads would depend on national policy. 
On what lines was the Government thinking 
about the future of railways and road trans- 
port? The war had shown that the coun- 
try could not do without a railway system. 
Equally, it could not do without a road 
transport system. What the country had 
tomake up its mind about was whether the 
railways, whoever owned them, were to be 
self-supporting. If they were to be run 
na basis which was not self-supporting, 
and the Treasury had to make up the deficit, 
were the trading community and the public 
prepared to carry a heavy burden of taxa- 
tion to make up the deficit, or were they 
alternatively prepared to accept some 
balancing between road and rail ? 

Mr. Leslie Boyce (Gloucester—C.) said he 
would like the Minister when he was con- 
sidering future plans to bear in mind that 
the system of privately-owned coal wagons, 
which had grown up in this country, had 
been a sound economic proposition from 
the national standpoint from the very 
beginning. It owed its inception to the 
lact that the railway companies were either 
unable or were not prepared to provide the 
colliery owners or coal factors with wagons 
m the same enterprising terms as others 
were prepared to do. 

_Mr. J. B. Hynd (Sheffield, Attercliffe 

Lab.) said that one of the problems facing 
the railway trade unions at the present 
ume, and which no doubt had been brought 
prominently to the notice of the Minister, 
was the fact that the man-power situation 
on the railways was reaching a very serious 
state. The Minister should consider very 
seriously, in conjunction with the other 
Ministries which might be responsible, the 
question of man-power on the railways if 
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the railways were to be maintained in their 
present state of efficiency and to carry out 
the tasks which awaited them. 

Mr. E. Shinwell (Seaham—Lab.) said that 
a large measure of transport co-ordination 
had come to stay. Eighty per cent. of the 
people of this country, if they had to 
determine tomorrow the fate of the trans- 
port services of this country, would decide 
for public ownership. If he were asked 
what were the three primary objectives in 
relation to the railway system of the 
country he would say, that the first was to 
secure as rapidly as possible the complete 
electrification of our rail system. Even if 
we could not engage in the whole elec- 
trification of the system, at any rate we 
could electrify the branch lines. Already 
much had been done in that direction by 
the Southern Railway, the L.M.S.R., and 
the London & North Eastern Railway, and 
wherever it had been done it had met with 
instantaneous success and approval on the 
part of the public. We wanted it for the 
purpose of speeding up our goods traffic 
and of removing those railway contraptions 
that existed in some parts of Lancashire. 
It was almost impossible to get up any 
speed because of the accumulation of lines 
and the network of junctions and all the 
rest of it. The railway system of this 
country had to be disentangled, and if we 
got down to the question of electrification 
we would see the road out more clearly. 

Turning to the question of the condition 
of our railway stations, Mr. Shinwell said 
that Liverpool Street was an “awful 
example.”’ Let them consider other main 
line stations in London. ‘‘ Take Waterloo 
and Victoria. The latter is little better, 
but they are horrible abortions.” New 
Street, Birmingham, Lime Street, Liver- 
pool, and other stations all over the place 
were dirty stations. It was time some- 
thing was done by the railway companies, 
and if not by the railway companies, by the 
State, to provide decent lavatory accom- 
modation at the stations of this country. 
He suggested the removal, as rapidly as 
possible, of perhaps the worst anachronism 
of the lot that legacy from the Stephenson 
age—the level crossings throughout the 
country. They were impeding traffic and 
wasting resources. If they could create a 
sound, efficient, healthy transport service, 
satisfactory to the users and to the em- 
ployers, and satisfactory to the nation as 
a whole under the egis of private enter- 
prise, by all means let them do it. But 
they had not been able to do it. 

Mr. T. W. Burden (Sheffield, Park—Lab.) 
asked what was happening in connection 
with the Railway Rebates Fund during the 
period of Government control. There could 
be no question that the activities of opera- 
tors in the road transport goods industry 
required rationalisation. 





Mr. NOeEL-BAKER’S REPLY 

Mr. Noel-Baker, replying to the debate, 
referred to civilian transport during the 
operations on the second front. He said 
that he could not promise no interruption, 
he could not promise no stoppages of certain 
forms of transport at certain places, he 
could not promise that there might not be 
drastic cuts for a certain period in many 
of the services they ran now, but he did 
say that if, in certain places, the train 
services were cut off they would try to 
replace them by a bus service which would 
get all the essential workers to their jobs. 
He thought he could say, broadly, that the 
essential services would go on. 

With regard to the Railway Rebates 
Fund, he said that under a Statute passed 
by Parliament last year agriculture was 
getting the same in lowered rates as it 
used to get be ore; the rest-was used by 
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the Ministry of Fuel to subsidise the cost 
of coal by coaster or on long railway hauls, 
so that the cost of coal to the consumer 
should not be raised. 

Dealing with canteens for railway workers 
Mr. Noel-Baker said there were some 
before the war. They had actually finished 
the construction of 102; 100 more were 
under construction, 240 were planned, and 
they hoped to complete them within the 
relatively early future. It had really been 
a question of labour and material at every 
turn. But for that they would have gone 
forward much faster. 

He was very gravely disturbed by the 
casualties on the roads. They ought to 
be far less than they were in view of the 
great diminution of traffic which there 
had been; they would be far greater in 
the post-war period unless they could take 
effective action to bring them down. In 
the Forces, 140,000 men had been killed 
since the war began; on the roads, 39,000 
had been killed. But injuries might be 
worse than death, if a man was crippled for 
life. Taking the total killed and wounded 
on the fighting fronts, as a result of the 
efforts of Hitler’s war machine, 370,000 
had been killed and injured in the Forces, 
and on the roads 588,000 had been killed 
and injured since the war began. That 
was a very grave social problem. The 
Government was determined to deal with 
it. The Road Safety Committee was giving 
a great deal of attention to the question, 
and was preparing an interim programme 
for action to be taken immediately after 
the war. 

Coming to the question of road haulage 
organisation, he said that the Minister of 
War Transport intended to put in a written 
reply to the Report of the Select Committee 
which would be available very soon. 

As to general planning for the future he 
said that on trunk roads the Ministry was 
arranging to take over a much greater 
mileage. It was getting on very satis- 
factorily in its negotiations with local high- 
way authorities about the roads which 
should be so taken over. As at present 
advised, it intended to go on using the 
highway authorities as agents for the work 
of construction, maintenance and repair. 
He did not say that that was an inflexible, 
unbreakable rule, but that was, broadly, 
the present intention. As to motor-ways, 
he fully agreed that the county surveyors’ 
scheme was a very able piece of work. No 
one thought they could do it all at once. 
They intended to make motor-ways. The 
Government was committed to the prin- 
ciple in time to come. When they had 
proved by suitable lengths that the motor- 
ways would really absorb traffic and make 
it faster and save waste and prevent 
accidents, they would construct more, and 
each that they constructed would be 
intended to-be part of a general plan which 
would cover the country as a whole . 

Detailed plans for the electrification of 
many miles of suburban and main-line 
railways had been or were being prepared. 
How far they could go, and how soon, 
depended on many things, in part on the 
major considerations which had been men- 
tioned. On canals they were engaged on an 
intensive study of what was the minimum 
economic unit for a waterborne carrier, 
the 26 tons which the narrow boat carried, 
or 50, 70, or 100; to give a decent life 
to the worker; a decent return on the 
investment; and a real service to the 
nation as a whole. He hoped they would 
soon have a solid technical basis on which 
to erect a policy about inland waterways. 

He wished he could tell Members that 
a master plan for the organisation of 
national transport was being set forth in 
legislative or memorandum form, but they 
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would realise that long and careful tech- 
nical study of each individual form of 
transport was required before they could 
begin to consider a general plan. When the 
war was over they would have a consider- 
able period before control would end. They 
could, he’ hoped, look forward to a time 
when a White Paper could be presented to 
Parliament saying what the Ministry were 
going to do. 








. . 
Inter-Railway Trailer 
. . 
Pump Competition 

The final of the inter-railway competition 
for trailer-pump teams, of the main-line 
railways and the L.P.T.B., of which some 
1,200 had taken part in the preliminary 
rounds, was held at Marylebone Goods Yard, 
L.N.E.R., on May 6. Lord Royden, Chair- 
man of the Railway Companies’ Association, 
ee side d. It was divided into two classes, 
’ for large pumps, and “ B”’ for light 
Ma and was based on the minimum time 
taken to complete a set drill in each class. 
The class A winning team was G.W.R. 
Paddington “ B”’ (1 min. 47% sec., including 
5 sec. penalty), and the runner-up was 

G.W.R. Old Oak Common Loco. “ A’ 
(1 min. 50 sec., no penalty). In class B the 
winner was L.M.S.R. Wolverton Carriage & 


Wagon “A” (1 min, 26 sec., no penalty), 
and the runner-up was G.W.R. South 
Lambeth Goods (1 min. 33 sec., including 


two penalties of 2 sec. each). 

The judging and timekeeping was 
performed by officers of the National 
Fire Service. Music was provided by 
the L.P.T.B. Home Guard Band. Lord 
Royden, in the course of a_ short 
speech, congratulated the teams on their 


work and thanked the members of the 
N.F.S. for their help. He then called on 
Sir Alan Anderson, Controller of Railways, 
Ministry of War Transport, and Chairman, 
Railway Executive Committee, to present 
the awards. Others present included : 


G.W.R. 
Messrs. K. W. C. Grand, Assistant General 
Manager; Gilbert Matthews, Superintendent 


A. S. Quartermaine, Chief En- 
Lampitt, Chief Goods Manager; 
Signal Engineer; P. W. Pine, 
Chief of Police; Dr. 


of the Line; 
gineer; F. W. 
F. H. D. Page, 
Solicitor; G. Stephens, 
H. H. Cavendish Fuller, Chief Medical Officer; 
Messrs. C. Furber, Mineral Traffic Manager & 
Development Agent; A. E. C. Dent, Road 
Motor Engineer; Major J. Dewar, Publicity 
Officer; Messrs. H. E. ig General Assist- 
ant to General Manager; S. G. Hearn, Operat- 
ing Assistant to Superinte nde nt of the Line : 
C. W. Powell, Assistant to Superintendent of 
the Line; E. C. Cookson, Assistant to Chief 
Engineer; J. L. Webster, Chief A.R.P. Officer ; 
C.:T. Cox, London Divisional Superintendent ; 
and H. G. Kerry, London Divisional Locomotive 
Superintendent. 
L.M.S.R. 

Messrs. G. L. Darbyshire, Vice-President ; 
T. W. Royle, Chief Operating Manager; R. 
Riddles, Chief Stores Superintendent ; ALE ddy, 
Chief Legal Adviser & Solicitor; J. She arma in, 
Road Motor Engineer; Captain W. L. Sinelair, 
Chief Marine Superintendent ; and Mr. J.O’ Neill, 
Acting Advertising & Publicity Officer. 

L.N.E.R. 

Sir Charles Newton, Chief General Manager ; 
Messrs. George Mills, Divisional General Mana- 
ger, Southern Area; J. C. L. Train, Chief 
Engineer; T. F. Cameron, Assistant General 
Manager (Works & General) ; V. M. Barrington- 
Ward, Assistant General Manager (Operating) ; 
F. E. Harrison, Assistant Chief Engineer ; 
W. Y. Sandeman, Engineer, Edinburgh ; G. B. 
Barton, Engineer, London ; A. J. W hite, Chief 
of Police, Southern Area; George Dow, Press 
Relations Officer; A. Moss, Assistant to Engi- 
neer (Signals), London; and E. A. J. Bilham, 
District Engineer, Leeds. 

Southern Railway 
Elliot, Deputy General Manager ; 


Messrs. J. eral 
C, Grasemann, 


S. E. Clark, Acting Secretary ; 
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Public Relations & Advertising Officer; K. H. 

Morris, Locomotive Works Manager, E astle sigh ; 

E. Uzzell, Welfare Officer ; F, H. Marshall, 

Assistant London District’ Fre ‘ight Superin- 

tendent ; and E. M. Turnbull, Fire Officer. 
L.P.T.B. 

Messrs. T. E. Thomas, General Manager ; 
W. S. Graff-Baker, Chief Mechanical Engineer 
(Railways) ; P. Croom-Johnson, Chief Engineer 
(Civil); Colonel E. T. Brook, O.C., L.P.T.B. 
Home Guard, and Chairman, A.R.P. Committee; 
Messrs. F. Scothorne, Public Relations Officer ; 
A. J. Webb, Outdoor Superintendent (Rail- 
ways); E. Graham, Mechanical Engineer 
(Railways); J. A. Wilks, Superintendent of 
Rolling Stock (Railw:z iys) : W. F. Wright, 
Assistant Superintendent of Rolling Stoc k 
(Railways); J. F. Woollcombe, Superintendent, 
Building Department; and L. B. Hewitt, Works 
& Divisional Engineer (Trams & Trolleybuses). 

Ministry of War Transport 

Lt.-Colonel Sir Alan Mount, Chief Inspector 
of Railways; and Colonel A. H. C. Trench, 
Inspecting Officer of Railways. 


Notes and News 


B.A.G.S.R. Debenture Register.—The 
register of debenture stockholders of the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway Co. 
Ltd. is closed from today (May 12) until 
May 18, both days inclusive (see Official 
Notices, page 511). 


Associated Equipment Co. Ltd.—At 
a meeting of the board of directors held on 
April 24, it was resolved that an interim 
dividend, at the rate of 6d. on each £1 
unit of stock, free of income tax, be paid, 
and that dividend warrants be despatched 
on or about May 19. 


British Insulated Cables Limited. 
Profit for the year 1943 on trading, divi- 
dends on investments, interest, etc., after 
taxation and contingent reserves adjust- 
ment was £1,130,253 Deducting depre- 
ciation (£256,626) and other charges, 
leaves £858,294. Adding £428,227 brought 
forward makes £1,286,521. Provision for 
income tax on 1943 profits absorbed 
£566,482, and a transfer of £100,000 is 
made to war contingencies reserve. The 
final dividend on the ordinary capital is 
10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the 
year, less tax, and a cash bonus of 5 per 
cent., less tax, is paid, leaving £390,484 
to be carried forward. 


L.P.T.B. Extension of Time Applica- 
tion.—The London Passenger Transport 
Board is applying to the Minister of War 
Transport for an Order under the Special 


Enactments (Extension of Time) Act, 1940, 
extending by three years the time now 


limited by Sections 5 and 29 of the London 
Passenger Transport Act, 1936, and Sections 
29 and 33 of the London Passenger Trans- 
port Act, 1938, as.extended by the London 
Passenger Transport (Extension of Time) 
Order, 1941 (S.R. & O. 1941 No. 1757), and 
Section 43 of the London Passenger Trans- 
port Act, 1937, and Sections 5, 21 and 35 (2) 


of the London Passenger Transport Act, 
1939, for carrying out works, purchase of 


lands, and the provision, maintenance and 
equipment of the trolley vehicle routes as 
specified in the notice of application. The 
works include Railways Nos. 1 and 2 in 
Southwark and Camberwell authorised by 
the London Electric, Metropolitan District 
and Central London Railway Companies 
(Works) Act, 1931, and Works Nos. 20, 
38, and 38A in Kensington authorised by 
the Act of 1936. The extension of time 
sought regarding trolley vehicles applies 
to certain routes in Hampstead, Islington, 
Cheshunt and Enfield authorised by the 
Act of 1936, and to two routes in Camber- 
well and Kingston authorised by the Act 
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of 1939. It is also desired to extend the 
time for purchase of lands a -d for 
interchange facilities at East Finchley 
Station. 


Great Western of Brazil Railw ay Co, 
Ltd.—The directors announce that ‘this 
company will on May 19, 1944, pay interest 
on its debenture capital in respect of the 
half-year ended June 30, 1943. Warrants 
will be posted on May 18 to all holders of 





permanent 6 per cent. debenture stock 
registered prior to May 5, 1944. Coupon 
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| 
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~ OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS — 


IAL ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
isertion on this page should be sent in as 
1 the week as possible. The latest time for 
ing official advertisements for this page for the 
ent week’s issue is 9.30 a.m. on the preceding 
All advertisements should be addressed 
—The Railway Gazette, 33, Tothill Street, West- 
Londer. S.W 1. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway 
Company Limited 

HE Directors of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Railway Company Limited hereby give notice 
that the Register of Debenture Stockholders of the 
Company will be closed from Friday, the 12th May to 

Thursday, the 18th May, 1944, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
N. F. E. GREY. 


Secretarv. 








Out of Print 
Universal Directory of Railway Officials 
and Railway Year Book 
50th Annual Edition, 1944-45 in preparation 
Price 20/- net. 


THE DIRECTORY PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
33, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1 





—_— 





No. 65 of the 4 per cent. debentures which 

fll due on July 1, 1943, will be paid on 

Yay 19, on presentation to Glyn, Mills & 
,67 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


Eastern Bengal Railway Annuities .— 
, accordance with the provisions of Act. 
47 & 48 Viet. Cap. 204, it is notified that on 
March 31, 1944, a total sum of £1,034,058 
as invested for the purpose of providing a 
inking fund in respect of the annuities 
mm” 3.” 


British Continental Airways Trust 
Co. Ltd.—A general meeting of the mem- 
rs of this company (now in voluntary 
juidation) will be held at 4-6, Throgmorton 
ivenue, E.C.2, on Thursday, June 1, at 
230 p.m. to receive the report of the 
iquidator showing how the winding-up has 
een conducted and the property of the 
mpany disposed of ; also to determine by 
xtraordinary resolution the manner in 
hich the books, documents and accounts 
fthe company and of the liquidator thereof 
iall be disposed ot. 


The O. C. Power Memorial Bed.—A 
nemorial bed in the Woodlands Hospital, 
Northfield, bearing the name of the late 
Mr. O. C. Power was unveiled on Friday 
ast by Mr. R. J. Howley, Chairman of the 
Birmingham & Midland Motor Omnibus 
. Ltd., at a ceremony presided over by 
\iderman T. B. Pritchard, President of the 
Management Committee of the Royal 
ripples Hospital, Birmingham. Mr. Power 
vas a Life Governor of this hospital, and it 
vas felt by a large number of employees of 
the company which he served for so many 
ears that his memory could best be per- 
petuated by an endowment of a bed here. 
Mr. D. M. Sinclair, Acting General Manager 
nd Chief Engineer of the company (which 
isan associate of the G.W.R. and L.M.S.R., 
s well as of the British Electric Traction 
. Ltd.) handed over a cheque for £500 for 
the endowment, and paid a personal tribute 
to Mr. Power. 


Clogher Valley Railway: Further 
Sale.—Just over £5,000 was realised at a 
two-day sale of the remaining property of 
the Clogher Valley Railway Company, 
including station buildings, gate houses, and 
portions of the permanent way, conducted 
by Messrs. John Ross & Company, auc- 
tioneers, Belfast, at Fivemiletown, on 
Tuesday, April 25, and at Aughnacloy on 
Wednesday, April 26. The Rt. Rev. Dr. 
James Macmanaway, former Bishop of 
Clogher, purchased for .£200 a cottage 
adjoining Aghanea Glebe grounds, near 
Brookeborough, where he lives. Colebrooke 
Station was sold for £160, and a gate house 
at Carryclogher for £200. The highest- 
priced house was a two-storey cottage at 
Grange, Ballygawley, which realised £500 ; 
the purchaser was the tenant. Other gate 


houses fetched from £80 to £380, and most 


of them were bought by ‘the tenants. 
Bidding for portions of the railway track in 
Fivemiletown and Clogher districts was 
keener than at Aughnacloy, where lots were 
sold at {1 each. compared with prices as 








high as £36 and £31 for similar portions at 
Fivemiletown and Clogher. 


Increasing Colombian  Traffics.— 
Recently-issued figures show that the ton- 
nage transported by the railways and cable- 
ways of Colombia totalled 5,642,000 tons in 
1943, compared with 3,198,000 tons in 1942. 
It is added that the tonnage conveyed last 
year up to November 24 showed an increase 
of 33 per cent. over the 1942 figures. The 
railways and cableways of Colombia were 
briefly described (with map) in our issue of 
July 2, 1943. Since then, we have made 
more than one reference to the extensions 
and further developments which are now 
under way. 


Paraguay Central Railway.—A sub- 
stantial improvement in traffics for the 
first nine months of 1943, compared with 
the corresponding periods in 1942 and 
1941, is reported by the Paraguay Central 
Railway. The total of mixed-train mileage 
operations is stated to have remained fairly 
constant, but the number of passengers and 
freight-train mileage increased by almost 
20 per cent. in comparison with the corre- 
sponding previous periods. A map of the 
Paraguay Central Railway, which is of 
4 ft. 8} in. gauge, was published in our issue 
of September 3, 1943 (page 229). 


City of Oxford Motor Services Limi- 
ted.—The accounts of this company, which 
is associated with the Great Western Rail- 
way Company and the British Electric 
Traction Co. Ltd., show that traffic and 
other receipts for the year 1943, after pro- 
viding for operating expenses and depre- 
ciation, amounted to £251,409 (£250,304), 
and interest and dividends on investments 
to £4,216 (£4,226). The profit for the year 
after provision of £192,000 (£187,500) for 
taxation was {18,726 (£18,535). Adding 
£7,414 brought in makes a total available 
of £26,140 (£25,784). Of this amount 
£4,810 is applied to the 6} per cent. pre- 
ference dividend and £13,560 (same) to 
the total ordinary dividend of 6 per cent. 
tax free for the year, leaving £7,770 to be 
carried forward. 


Omnibus Owners’ Association (In- 
corporated).—Notice is given in pursu- 
ance of Section 236 of the Companies Act, 
1929, that a general meeting of the members 
of this association will be held at 88, Kings- 
way, London, on Monday, May 22, at 
11.30 a.m. for the purpose of having an 
account laid before them showing the 
manner in which the winding-up has been 
conducted and the property of the associa- 
tion disposed of, and also of considering a 
resolution ‘‘ that the books and papers of 
the association and of the liquidator thereof 
be handed over to the Public Transport 
Association Incorporated except that any 
such books or papers as the last-named 
association. shall not require may be 
destroyed by the liquidator at any time 
after one month from the date of the 
passing. of this resolution.”’ It will be 
remembered that the Omnibus Owners 
Association is in voluntary liquidation 





because of its merger with the Public Service 
Transport Association last year to form the 
Public Transport Association. 


San Paulo Railway Rates.—The direc- 
tors of the San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway 
Co. Ltd. announce that the accounts for the 
year 1943 were received on April 26 and 
the annual general meeting has been fixed 
for Tuesday, June 27, In consequence of 
the persistent increase in current working 
expenses, the railways of the State of San 
Paulo petitioned in December last for an 
increase in rates of 15 per cent. This 
increase has been granted to take effect as 
from April 1, 1944. 


A. Reyrolle & Co. Ltd.—After provid- 
ing for depreciation, renewals and taxation, 
the profit for the year 1943, including in- 
terest on investments and loans, was 
£117,532 (£125,908). Add balance brought 
forward £139,197 (less £2,500 voted for 
charitable funds) making {254;229. Trans- 
fers are made of £40,000 (same) to general 
reserve and of £25,000 (£35,000) to develop- 
ment expenditure account. The final divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock is 74 per cent., 
less tax, making 124 per cent., less tax, 
for the year, the same as for 1942. The 
carry forward is £134,597. ° 








Contracts and Tenders 


According toarecent report from Cairo, 
the General Management of the Egyptian 
State Railways has been granted a’credit 
of £E.170,000 for the purchase of loco- 
motives 


Forthcoming Meetings 


May 16 (Tues.).—Institution .of Civil En- 
gineers, Great George Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W.I, 5.30 p.m. 
‘ Stresses in concrete sleeper track,’’ 
by F. Johansen, and ‘‘ Experiments 
on concrete sleepers,’’ by F. G. 
Thomas. Railway Engineering. Divi- 
sion meeting. 


May 17 (Wed.).—Institute of Welding, 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1, 6 p.m. ‘‘ The weld- 
ing of plastics,’ by Dr. J. H. 
Paterson. 

May 19 (Fri.).—Institution of Mechanical 


Engineers, Storey’s. Gate, London, 
S.W.1, 5.30 p.m. “* Condensing 
locomotives,” by Prof. G.. VY. 
Lomonossoff and Capt. G. Lomonos- 
soff.. General meeting. 

20 (Sat.).—Permanent Way Instttu- 
tion (London Section), at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, .Great 
George Street, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1, ‘‘ The manufacture of con- 
crete block sleepers together with an 
indication as to the type and design 
of reinforced concrete transverse 
sleepers in use on the Great Western 
Railway,’’ by: E. C. Cookson. 



























































































































Cheerful conditions have continued in 
stock markets, where gilt-edged securities 
tended upwards partly because of re- 
investment of proceeds of repayment of 
the 5 per cent. Conversion Loan, and else- 
where shortage of stock stimulated. rising 
prices. Sentiment reflected increased 
demand and the small amount of selling. 
Shares yielding above the average, particu- 
larly those in the iron, steel and allied 
sections, attracted considerably more 
attention. On the other hand, the general 
tendency in home railway junior stocks 
was easier after their recent improvement, 
although it seems probable that if markets 
remain buoyant, these stocks are very 
likely to attract a good deal more buying 
on yield considerations. Friday’s House 
of Commons debate on the Ministry of 
War Transport Vote appears to have had 
the effect of emphasising uncertainty as to 
the position of the railways in respect of 
post-war transport organisation and con- 


trol. Until the latter is settled the fixed 
wartime rental agreement will doubtless 
remain in force, but this would, of 
course, mean that dividends at around 
current rates would continue, which would 
not be an unsatisfactory position for 
stockholders during the change-over 
of the railways from war to peacetime 
working. 


Nevertheless, it is generally hoped that 
as soon as is practicable the main lines of 
Government policy as to post-war trans- 
port and kindred problems will be indi- 
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Railway Stock Market 


is unlikely to be 
finally resolved until the result of the first 
General Election after the war. 
while, however, there is no justification for 
home railway junior stocks continuing to 
be valued on a basis showing considerably 


railways, and 


higher yields than, 


so 


on, 


Mean- 


for example colliery, 


shares; and if an upward trend of values 
on the Stock Exchange is to persist, there 
is no logical reason why railway junior 
stocks should not participate and attract 


a good deal more attention. 

reflected the 
issues, 

prices. 


have 
investment 
improved 


more 
considerations. 
dem 


Prior changes 


firmness of high-class 


and 


Moreover, 
guaranteed stocks also tended to attract 


attention on yield 
There 


and 


buying further 


L.N.E.R. 


investment 
has been good 
and for Great Western and Southern 


5 per cent. preference stocks, which again 


moved 
dividend 


higher. 


of the 


1943. In fact, 


Compared 


decisions 


main-line 


with 


This 


year’s 


interim 


in respect of Great 
Western ordinary and other junior stocks 
companies, 
L.N.E.R. second preference, are generally 
expected to be the same as in respect of 
dividends for the 
current year are expected to be maintained. 


total 


a 


week ago, 


including 


Great 


Western ordinary has eased from 61} to 


61; but the 


5 per cent. 


further from 119 to 
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§ per cent. debentures 1094xd, and the 
4 per cent. debentures a point higher at 
1074. L.M.S.R. 1923 preference was 
fractionally better on balance at 61, and 
the senior preference improved from 77} 
to 784. Among L.N.E.R. issues, the 
second preference eased from 33% to 33, 
but the first preference at 60} was 
unchanged on balance. On the other 
hand, this railway’s first guaranteed 
further improved to 99, and the second 
guaranteed to 91, as did the 4 per cent, 
debentures at 1064 and the 3 per cent, 
debentures at 84}. Whereas Southern 
deferred eased from 25} to 243, the 
preferred gained half-a-point at 78}. 
Moreover, the 5 per cent. preference 
further rose from 118 to 121, and is now 
at the same level as the corresponding 
stock of the Great Western. Southern 
guaranteed moved up from 127} to 130}, 
and the 4 per cent. debentures improved 
further to 113. London Transport ‘‘A”’ 
and ‘‘B’’ stocks were higher; the ‘ C”’ 
remained at 72. 

Only small movements were shown in 
Argentine railway stocks, and prices were 
inclined to ease because of the small 
demand in evidence. B.A. Gt. Southern 
ordinary was 12} and the 4 per cent, 
debentures 57 xd, with Central Argentine 
4 per cent. debentures 503. San Paulo 
ordinary rose to 54 on the higher freight 
rates granted the company. United of 
Havana debentures were higher at 32. 
The hint of the possibility of an interim 































cated. It is realised that any question of stocks were better, with the guaranteed dividend later in the year improved 
nationalisation of the coal mines, the 102} compared with 101} a week ago, the Canadian Pacifics to 153. 
Traffic Table and Stock Prices of Overseas and Foreign Railways 
Traffic for week £ Aggregate hetessend to date Prices 
> i - ~ Shar ar Go 
Railways Miles Week - > Totals — 8 on Ren | Me | on 
open ending Total Inc. or dec. | 5 Increase or stock | =e $F 0 >t le $! 
oo compared | 5 | 1943/4 1942/3 docrense ee gt ES | 85 
this year | with 1942/3 | 2 | xia F 
é é é é 
/ Antofagasta (Chile) & Bolivia 834 30.4.44 30,160 | + 2,630 18 505.610 474,020 + 31590 | Ord. Sek 153 10 10} Nil 
Argentine North Eastern 753 29.4.44 10,698 | + 3,024 | 44 631,632 539,106 + 92.526 es 7%) #65 5 Nil 
Bolivar oe 174 Apr., 1944 5.103 | — 444 (17 21,059 21,88! — 822 |6p.c.Deb. 22+) 18 | 174, Nil 
Brazil . . — — — — a | —_ — Bonds 234 19 17 Nil 
Buenos ‘Ayres & Pacific 2,807 29.4.44 129,300 + 19200 44 4,677,360 4,402.140 + 2 5.220 | Ord. Stk 84 54 6 Nil 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern) 5,080 29.4.44 167.400 | + 19,380 | 44 7,841,160 7,101,600 (+ 739.5 0 | Ord. Stk.) I7% 94 124 | Nil 
Buenos Ayres Western ,930 29.4.44 64,440 + 3,780 44 2,468,100 | 2,377,740 |+ 90,360 » 16 9% | Tt | Ni 
Central Argentine 3,700 29.4.44 185,490 + 64,578 44 6,647,412 5,820,951 | + 826,461 of 4 | 3! ry o- 
8 Do. j _ _ — — _ — } — 4 
< Cent. Uruguay of M. Video 972 22.4.44 32,7°4|- 3,001 43 1,442,887 | 1,228,356 + 214,531 | Ord. Stk. 7i | + | 4% | Nil 
£ Costa Rica... «| 262 Mar., 1944 24101 | + 5,596 38 199,765 | 132,957 |+ 66.808 Stk. | 16 124) IS Nil 
< | Dorada 70 Mar., 1944 25,589 | + 6,059 13 73,281 | 59,520 + 13.761 | | Mt. Db. i 92 | 934) 
qj Entre Rios... 808 29.4.44 18,828 | + 1,578 +44 857,532 775,380 + 82 152 | Ord. Stk. S$; 6 Nil 
S| Great Western of Brazil 1,030 29.4.44 21,600 | + 7,200 | 18 396,600 | 281,200 |+ 115,400 | Ord. Sh. 5979 | | 24/44 32/6 | Nil 
§( International of Cl. Amer. ... 794 Mar., 1944 $799,554 + $89, 552 12 $2,333,642 | $2,022,352 + $3t, 290 — - 
OU | Interoceanic of Mexico _ | _ —_ | _ Ist Pret. | “93 | lt | 7) NI 
os | La Guaira & Caracas... ace 223° Apr., , 1944 7,490  — 950 | 17 29,446 | 35,875 |— ~ 6,429 \Sp.c.Deb.| 90 80 | 83; | Nil 
| Leopoldina one wee 1,918 29.4.44 51,793 | + 17,038 | 18 786,029 561,527 + 224,502 | Ord. Stk. 43 | 4; 5 | Nil 
S| Mexican ae Be 483 21.4.44 ps. 413,100 | —ps. 30000 _ 17 ps. 6,542,700 | ps 5, tek 900 | + ps. 954,800 Ord. | Stk.| 12 | 7 +/| Ni 
21 Midland Uruguay 319 Feb., 1944 16,3 a 1,701 | 34 184,487 6,70) |+ 19,787 | | — ~ 
” | Nitrate . 382 30.4.44 8,563 | + 606 | 18 70,155 | 0. O15 (+ 20.100 Ord. Sh. | (83/9 71 | 70 - | Ni 
Paraguay Central 274 28.4.44 $56,949 | + $1359 | 18 $2,230,148 $1,766,660 |+ $463,488 Pr. Li. Stk. | vol | 70 a 
Peruvian pea 1,059 Apr., 1944 121,109 | + 31,298 | 44 1,085,795 | z i+ 238,403 | Pref. 174 10 | il Nil 
Salvador . 100 teb., 1944 188,000 | + 25,000 34 ¢ 984,000 ¢ 772,000 + ¢ 212,000 | | | -— |= 
San Paulo -| 1534 — _ — -- a — | — | Ord. I. Stk. 71 57 | 534) 3 
Taltal ... 4 160 Mar., 1944 4,745 | + 310 | 39 50,015 41,346 (+ 8 669 Ord. Sh, | | 37/6 20 17:6 | Nil 
United of Havana . .| 1,301 29.4.44 87,600 | + 19,301 | 44 2,498,819 2,244,325 |+ oe | Ord. ' Stk., 7 84 34 34 Nil 
Uruguay Northern ... : 73 Feb., 1944 1,425 | — 34 | 34 i 1,064 + 43 | —_i— _ - 
2 | 
3 Canadian Pacific “7 17,034 30.4.44 1,555,600 | — 35,400 | 18 20,120,200 17,465,600 + 2.654008 | Ore. Stk. is | 1S Nil 
« | | | | 
U } 
Barsi Light... 202 | Feb., 1944 25,575 |+ 3,285 | 47 237,600 197,852 |+ 39,998 |  — —|-—/|-|- 
| Bengal-Nagpur 3,267 | Feb., 1944 974.475 | + 23,2501 7 | 11,369,400 10,049'850 + 1,319,550 | Ord. Sek. | 1044 | 1014| 108} | 3 
2 Madras & Southern Mahratta| 2.939 | Mar., 1944 320,475 | + 25,632 | 48| 10,089,741 | 8,547,891 |+ 1,541,850 —- |— | -|-|j/- 
= | South Indian ... 2/349 | 20.12.43 197,410 | + 24,449 37 | 5,321,558) 4,562,445 |+ 750,113 —- |-|-] i 
| } | 
| | | | | 
tian Ita oe 20.4.44 20,399 6,556 4 603,664 | 458,496 + 145,168 | Prf.Sh. | 67 | 2%| 5 Ni 
3 det la ma — | —_ es —_ - <a } ony a B.Deb. | 45 | 32 | 40 | & 
2] Midland of W. ‘Australia 277 Feb., , 1944 21,583 | — 6758 | 33 245,504 PR 708 |— 7,204 Inc. Deb. | 101 | 93 100; | 6 
& | Nigerian eos ---| 1,900 29. 1.44 99,395 | + 18,357 | 30 3,418,855 44,340 + 474,515 _— |-= — _ - 
> | South Atrica ... one eee] 13,291 5.2.44 906,790 | + 63,914 40 37,522,295 34, 935. 498 + 2,586,797 — |-{|-= — - 
Victoria . ose e-| 4,774 De:., 1943 1,414,598 |— 101,765 | — | — | = | — , of - 





Note. Yields are based on the approximate current price and are within a fraction of rs. Argentine traffics are given in sterling calculated @ 16§ pesos to the £ 
§ ex dividend 


Receipts are calculated @ !s. 6d. to the rupee 
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